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Lesson 1 

EUROPE ON THE EVE OF 
THE REFORMATION 

'’That they should seek God ' in the hope that they might 
feel after him and find him.” 

The Reformation was not caused by any of the general 
changes taking place in Europe, but its course was conditioned 
by them, both positively and negatively. It is important to re¬ 
member the continuity between the late Middle Ages and the 
reformation. The following are some of the more significant 
currents in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which in 
some way prepared for the Reformation of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The Search for Objectivity in Religion: Sacramentalism 

Much of the religion of the day was a matter of fear and 
superstition. The late medieval doctrine of the "sacraments ’ 
placed the emphasis on the action performed and the words 
pronounc e37~T he "g r ace’' "STbenetit was bestowed withouTany 
reference to the morality of the minister or the faith of the 
recipient. Consi dering mere outward actions as objectively ef¬ 
fective in con veyi ng gr ace was an expression of the medieva l 
conviction of God at work in an ordered world, yet it mean t 
th at externalism was threatening vital~~fellglbi i. The chief 
sacraments were the Mass, about which many superstitions 
had developed, and Penance, to which was attached the abuses 
of indulgences. 

The doctrine of T ransubstantiation (see Volume I, Lesson 
XIII) had enhanced the "miracle of the Mass”. By repeating 
Jesus’ words of institution at the Last Supper ("this is my 
body .. . this is my blood”) the ordained priest supposedly ef¬ 
fected a transformation of the bread and wine into the very 
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body and blood of Jesus. Each Mass was a distinct act of sac¬ 
rifice and had a marketable value. The more Masses one had 
said, the more value to him or the more merit which could 
"balance the accounts” of souls in purgatory. Hence there were 
many "mass priests,” unlearned men taught to repeat day af¬ 
ter day the words of the Latin mass which they did not even 
understand. 

The sacrament of penance had 4 parts: contrition (some 
theologians said only attrition was sufficient) for sins; confes¬ 
sion to a priest; absolution pronounced by the priest; and sat¬ 
isfaction by good works. In theory the church imposed these 
satisfactions to teach the seriousness of sin and as a proof of 
repentance. Punish ments in purgatory compensate^ fr,r. cine 
n ot satisfied by temporal pen alties. C hrist and his saint s, how¬ 
ever? had earned an u nlimited "treasury of meri ts” which was 
at the disposal of the church and could be dispensed by the 
pope., to c ancel the temporal penaltie s. This practice was 
known as granting an indulgence, and was actually represent¬ 
ed by a slip of paper that could be bought and sold. The indul¬ 
gence was supposed to apply only to earthly penalties imposed 
by the Church. Yet it was easy for the common people to mis¬ 
understand the indulgence as giving actual forgiveness of sins, 
and when the Church was in need of funds the salesmen abet¬ 
ted this misunderstanding in order to promote the sale of in¬ 
dulgences. This unscrupulous practice later touched off the re¬ 
formatory work of Luther and Zwingli. 

The Search for the Subjective Experience of God: Mysticism 

Coun tering thg philosophical frencLIaoted in Vol. I, Lesson 
XIII) towa rd an arbitrary God of absolute will (Nominal- 
ism )> and the sacramental, tr end toward an external objectiv e 
religion, there began a search for a more immediate personal 
U Qjon With God: The goal of Mysticism is "absorption inhTThp 
dpajig.” There had been such tendencies towar3personal”piefy 
earlier in the Middle Ages which are called mystical. But the 


real flowering of Mysticism in Christianity came in the four¬ 
teenth century. 

The Friends of God and the B rethren of the Common Life 
were among the mystical brotherhood s. The Imitation of 
Christ attributed to THOMAS A. KEMPIS ahd The German 
Theology were among the great devotional classics to be pro¬ 
duced by those of the new devotion. MEISTER ECKHART 
(1260-1327) and John Tauler were two of the great practi¬ 
tioners and preachers of the mystical life. Most who followed 
nis new piety did not break with the church nor lose sight of 
good works, but Mysticism made people less dependent upon 
the external forms of Catholicism and also less willing to be 
subject to ecclesiastical authority. 

The Search for Intellectual Freedom: Renaissance Humanism 

The rediscovery of the classical writings of Greece arid 
Rome in the 14th and 15 th centuries turned intellectual rest¬ 
lessness into new channels. Both man and the ancient charm of 
life became the center of interest. But most significant for re¬ 
ligion was the concern t o. go . bac k to the original documents as 
sources. Humanist scholars such as Lorenzo d’Valla exposed the 
falsity of documents such as the Donation of Constantine and 
Rseudo-lsidorian Decretals. The study of the original lan¬ 
guage^ and the new editions of works of the early fathers 
helped to discredit the theological edifice built on the Latin 
Vulgate version of the Bible. The invention of moveable-type 
printing about 1450* contributed to the spread of the new learn¬ 
ing. Although some Humanists were indifferent or hostile to 
Christianity, the leading Humanisfscholar—ERASMUS (1466- 
1536)—had religious and moral interests. His most influential 
contribution was the first printed text of the Greek New Test¬ 
ament. He was interested in a return to the scriptures and to 
primitive Christianity, and he strongly satirized the religion of 
his day. However, Erasmus could not accept Luther’s theology 
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and considered division the greatest of sins. Hence, lie never 
broke with the Roman church. Many of those who had a lead¬ 
ing role in the Reformation were Humanist trained. 

The Search for Representative Government of the Church: 
Conciliarism- 

From 1309 to 1377 the papacy had resided at A vignon. on the 
borders of France, and had been under the domination of the 
French kings ("the Babylonian Captivity of t h e Pa pacy”). On 
the return of one pope to Rome a schism resulted, with rjyal 
p opes at Avignon and Rom e, and Europe became divided in 
its allegiance. At one point three popes competed for the al¬ 
legiance of Europe. This situation plus dissatisfaction over the 
drain on national revenues through papal taxation occasioned 
a qio vement to .jefqr m the church through representative c oun- 
cils^Coundls at Pisa |F4@9)f Constance (1414), and Basel 
(I. 43 I) did indee d hea l the sch ism to the point of having only 
one pope but the mselves proved s o u nwield y as a means of 
governing the church that the papacy was able to reassert its 
pree minen ce. Rv restoring and strengthening the papacy th e 
c ouncil s: th us contributed to the failure of their own program 
o f reform in church governm ent. 

The Search for Moral Reformation: Savonarola 

The worldliness and corruption of the church reached its 
worst in the fifteenth century. The clergy often did not reside 
in their parishes, were worldly minded, and were reported to 
keep concubines. The need for a "reformation of the church in 
head and members” was widely recognized. Among the p joph - 
ets of ^.rnor al reform ^ was_ SAVONAROLA of Florence 
(1452-1498), a fiery and dictatorial exponent of lafe medieval 
Catholic righteousness-by-works. 

The Search for New Political and Social Patterns: National¬ 
ism and Social Unrest 
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The national monarchies became sufficiently strong to ig¬ 
nore the pretensions of a universal empire or a universal 
church. The popes following Boniface VIII (1294-1303) were 
unable to impose their will in areas where the sovereigns could 
count on a resistance by the populace to outside pressures, even 
papal. It was thus as national spokesmen that Wyclif and Hus 
(see below) won their following. Eventually the independent 
policies of kings and princes were to determine the course of 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 

The rising middle classes of the towns and the discontent of 
the peasants called for new. social patterns: These factors were 
to add to the disturbances of the sixteenth century. 

John Wyclif (1320-1384) 

Wyclif as the ablest theologian on the Oxford faculty’ was 
the spokesman for England’s refusal to pay certain feudal tax¬ 
es to the pope each year. He had powerful support from the 
nobles, and he representecL-the^opular national resentment to 
pftfigUBtgrfere nce in English affair s. In his doctrine of "lord- 
ship he held that Godj s the great overlor d who gives both 
civil and spiritual positions to be held on' condition of faithful 
service. A bad churchman loses his rights, and his temporal 
possessions may be taken from him by the civil authorities. 

Among his other. doctrines should be noted these: the Scrip¬ 
tures am our sole authority by which abuses in the church are 
to be judged; th e church is the total of the predestined, who b e¬ 
l ong to the invisible church, so that even the head of the vis i¬ 
ble church may be lost or indeed be the Antichrist; transubstan- 
ti ation is a late inventio n, for the belief of tKe^srnruHve church 
was that the body and blood were, present only symbolically. 
In all these positions Wyclif anticipated certain Reformati on 
doctrines, 

Wyclif organized and sent out the "poor preachers” as itiner- 
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ant evangelists to preach the gospel to the common people. He 
was responsihle~ jFor the first translation of the entire Scri p¬ 
tures from r he T.at-in into the JSnglis h language . Although he 
was condemned by the pope and his movement was persecuted, 
Wyclif died a natural death. Thirty years later, however, his 
bones were exhumed, burned, and scattered on the Avon 
River. His followers were called "Lollards” and survived in 
England until the Reformation. 

Jj0FSms. (1373-1415) 

Wyclif’s greatest influence was felt in Bohemia through 
John Hus’ preaching in the language of the people. From his 
pulpit in Pragu e he pl ed for a reform of the allergy. He was 
SQOn . charged wi th^prociaimiag-. the views -mf .Wyclif- and his 
archbishop ordered all the writings of Wyclif burned. Hus was 
o rdered to appear in Rome in order to clear himself oFthe 
charges. When he refused, he was excommunicate d. With the 
s upport of the p eople Hus continued preaching and sp oke ou t 
against_the-sale-oLindu lgences . Prague was then placed under 
an interdict, and so for the sake of the people Hus went into 
exile, but continuing to spread his views. 

The emperor Sigismund offered Hus a "safe conduct” to t he 
c ouncil of Constance . On the view that the church did not have 
to keep faith with a heretic, however, Hus’ enemies secure d 
his , condemnation and he was burned at the stake . 

Bohemia rose in revolt, and despite military expeditions 
against them followers of Hus continued as a separate relig¬ 
ious body until the Reformation. One branch, the Unitas Frat- 
rum, la ter became known as the M oravi an Brethre n. 

Supplementary Bibliography 

J ames MacKinnon, Tbs Origins of the Reformation. London: Longman, 
Green, & Co. 


Review Questions 

1 . What was the late medieval doctrine of the sacraments? 
What were the two most important sacraments in the lives of 
the people? 

2 . What is the "miracle of the Mass”? 

3. Define an indulgence. 

4. What is Mysticism? Name some leading late medieval 
mystics. What classical devotional writings came out of Mys¬ 
ticism? How did Mysticism prepare for the Reformation? 

5. What is the "Babylonian Captivity” of the papacy? 
What situation did the conciliarist movement seek to solve? 

6 . How is Humanism important for the background to the 
Reformation ? What was Erasmus’ contribution ? 

7. Who was Savonarola? 

8 . How did nationalism affect the medieval structure of 
church and society? 

9. What were some of the doctrines of Wyclif which antici¬ 
pated Reformed doctrines ? 

10 . What country first rose in revolt against Catholic domi¬ 
nation ? 

Thought Questions 

1 . Would you say that pre-Reformation Europe was in a 
state of religious complacency? What factors were a positive 
contribution to the Reformation ? What were negative ? 

2 . Catholicism in her history has shown remarkable adapt¬ 
ability to new situations. Why was she so tardy and unsuccess¬ 
ful in meeting the needs of late medieval civilization ? 

3. Ought a religious movement to be judged by its worst 
manifestations e.g. Catholicism by its abuses in the late Mid¬ 
dle Ages? 

4. Do you see things in Roman Catholicism which made 
he abuses of the late Middle Ages a natural development? 
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Lesson 1! 


MARTIN LUTHER AND THE 
LUTHERAN REFORMATION 

"The just shall live by faith’’ 

Luther’s Life (1483-1346) 

Luther’s pious and strict parents belonged to the free pea s¬ 
a nt class in Germa ny. They e nrolled him in the University of 
Erfurt and destined him for the st udy of law . However, 
Lu ther, when struck down by lightning during a thundersto rm, 
v owed to become a monk . He renounced his law studies, to 
the disappointment of his parents and friends, and e ntered an 
Augustinian monaster y. 

Luther went through a course of theology and was ordained 
a. priest in 150 7. He pursued his studies to their culmination in 
a doctor of theology degree in- X512 f rom the University of 
Wittenberg, where he began to teach Biblical literature. He 
developed a strong preference for : the ; theological views of 
Augustine. In the meantime ( abou tA-5.l0.4 4T he -paid'a visit to 
Rgrne. The secularism and immorality of the "Holy City” 
did not aid his spiritual growth. 


Throughout his monastery experience Luther gave himself to 
a r igorous ascetic ism in an effort to save his so ul. Convinced 
t hat every sin had to be confess ed and s atisfaction performe d 
f or it, he w as driven by nagging fears x dmin mnfessed sins an d 
ofji failure to do enough in the mortification of the flesh . He 
confessed his sins se veral times a da y, even awakening his 
confessorTrfthe middle of the night. The hardest command of 
all was to love God; but rath er than loving God Lu ther found 
hi mse lf hating the God who made such demands. 

One day during the winter of 1512-13 he came to the dis¬ 
covery of his doctrine of "justification by faith” as he medi¬ 
tated on Romans* l:l6f. In his later university lectures on the 
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Psalms and Romans he^elaborated the concept that man is not 
saved by the merit of good works, but by the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ to those who trust in hint. Luther thus 
rediscovered the Biblical God of grace*and the New Testa¬ 
ment teaching n n.JlMU s contrasted with the "works-right¬ 
eousness” for which he had been striving. 


Luther became a practical reformer when in 1517 h e nailed 
to the church door the Ninety-Five Theses, a challenge to de¬ 
bate, attacking the practic e of indulgences, especially as 
reached by Tohn Tptve J^The Dominicans came to Tetzel’s 
defense. Luther’s chief opponent was TohruMaiet- .of Eck. pro¬ 
fessor of theology at the University of Ingolstadt. The pope 
at first regarded the affair as only a monk’s quarrel, but final¬ 
ly cited Luther to appeardxfore Cardin<d ^aieta& : This oc¬ 
curred at Augsburg in Octobery>1518y at which time Luther 
refused to recant unless he could be ; pFdved to be wrong from 
the Scriptures.- Eck then challenged Luther to debate at Le i p- 
zig, and in the discussion he cleve rly forced Luther to denTt ne 
authority of the pope and the general councils. 


Armed with these admissions, Eck_was__abie-t&—secure_a 
papal hu 1 L in-l-520- Xondemhing Luther’s teac hin g s. Luther’s 
break with the papacy was symbolized by the p ublic burning 
of the bu ll along with a copy of the canon law on Dece mber 
10, 1520., Already during that year Luther had issued three 
great reform treatises: Address to the German Nobility; The 
Babylonian Captivity of the 'Church ; and the Freedom of a 
Christian Man. These treatises reflect the Luther who be¬ 
comes the hero of the Reformation, on account of their classic 
statement of the basic affirmations of the Reform. 

In January,; 1521;;. Leo X .examamu^ 

CaUed upon .themewiy. elected .EpigerQr. CllARl-,ES (1500- 
1 558) of the Holy Roman Empire to prosecute hup. Charles V, 
nowever, allowed himself to be influenced by Elector Frederick 
of Saxony, Luther’s prince and a great admirer ot Luther as 
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the leading teacher at his university in Wittenberg, to permit 
Luther to defend himself before the Diet of the German no ¬ 
bility meeting at Worms. OmAp®®f8f¥5®®*- in response to a 
demand to renounce his writingsThe launched a speech asking 
to be shown his errors from Scripture or reason, affirming his 
conscience to be bound by the Word of God. "Here I stand: 
I cannot do otherwise.’’ 


Placed under the ban of the empire, Luther then was hid¬ 
d en by Frederic k-at the-castl e of Wartbar g where, assi sted b y 
Melanchth on, he made his tra nslation of the Bible into G er¬ 
man . This became a gr eat contribution to the spread of the 
Reformatio n. L uther moved_cautiousl v in the refor m of r Tv of r ~ 
s hip and organization of the churc h, arid he ti ed his progr am 
somewhat closely to -the desires-o f- ihe princes who supported 
him. The nobles m L utheran lands took ov er the role of 
bishops. 


In the years 1524-1526' f occurred t hree events which separat¬ 
e d the Luthe ran Reformation from other movements w hich 
at:dtcstd iidTieen’lly^ con ,- 

troversy with Erasmus on the freedom nf t-hf will ransprl m any 
Huma nists to des ert Luth er; (2) Luther’s conservatism in 
keeping many n on-scriptural customs from the~pasT which he 
judgjd:a s^^tTTlFTorbiclden by Scripture” caused~those desiring a 
more thoroughgoing refo rm to follow thei r own course (Les- 
son~VTT7^~TXilii!gXStr ong reaction agamsTtKe Feasants 7 "R e- 
voltTi gd his moveme nt to the nobles at the expense of the un- 
derprivileaecTcl asses: ' ---■— 

At the Di et of.1 526 Luther’s supporters were strong enough 
to get a resolution passed that the e nforcement of the edic t 
agai nst Luthe r^shouldJj e left up to the individual p rinces. In 
1529 the Cat holic s secured a reversal of this decision and also 
a decree that no more religious innovations be introduced. The 
mjoajiiy "p rotes t” against this development gave the name 
" Protestan t” to the evangelical party. 
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he had been in igniting and inspiring revolt. In order to give 
some organization and discipline to his movement, Luther 
l argely turned the direction of the churches over to the princ es. 
One of the darkest blots on his career was his secret sanction 
of the bigamous marriage of the Landgrave Philip of Hesse. 
Luther remained the great authority and leader of the German 
reformation in spite of increasingly poor health until his death. 

Luther’s Thought 

Luther accepted the idea of human depravity as taught by 
Augustine. The consequence of this inherited depravity was 
the Bondage of the will. Without d ivine gra ce man may not 
choose the good in relation to God. Predestination was the 
ans wer to the question why some have faith and others do 
"^oL Luther did not start from predestination and reason to~) 
/ faith; rather he started with faith and the religious premise C 
that man cannot save himself and c oncluded that only predes - \ 
t ination accounts for faith . Hence, unlike later Calvinist form- J 
-ulations, predestination was a purely religious premise to ac¬ 
count for the presence of faith in some people. It was based 
on the desire to do away with all huma n merit and give all 
the credit for salvation to God. ’ 


The righteousness of God for Luther was not the negative 
punishment of the unrighteous sinner but the positive justifica¬ 
tion of man " b.v faith alone .” T his faith was a work of G od, 
not of man. Once God has infused faith into man and impu t¬ 
ed righteousness to him, man can do good works. Good works 
thus follow as a result but do not precede as a condition of sal¬ 
vation. 


The au thority of the Scriptur es for Luther was found ^Jn 
f h eir witness to Christ and to the doctrine of justification by 
aith. The Scriptures contain Law (God’s demands) and Gos- 
pel (God’s gracious promises): this distinction cuts across 
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both Testaments. The Gospel is of the greatest importance, 
hence James can be called a "strawy epistle in comparison 
with Paul’s writings because it teaches Law instead of Gos¬ 
pel, without it being denied as being a part of the word of God. 


1 flC pr itlSl llUUU • Q-il V ----- 

This concept for him meant that all Christians can hear con¬ 
fession, pray for one another, and grant forgiveness. 

A ll railings in life are sacre d, and the clergy differ from 
the laity only in that the former are selected to perform cer¬ 
tain tasks for the good order of the church. One»o£ , *thS' ! ^reat 
n rln r ini pc.,nTAftgR eformation was that one^cancsetweTjodaasg 

can in the rninistry:* 

According to Luther the real body and blood of Christ are 
present in the Supper, "j oined wit h” the actual bread and wine, 
a view called co nsubstantiati on. Ba ptism bri n gs abou t a. for ¬ 
g iveness of "original sin .’’ Luther’s insistence on faith in con¬ 
nection with the sacraments gave him real trouble in the un¬ 
derstanding of infant baptism. In order to defend the tradi¬ 
tional practice he finally had to argue for infantile faith, 
the meaning of which has never been very clear. 


F or Luther, the State is ordained by God, and Chri s tian .s_ax£- 
to obey it without resistanc e. The Lutheran teaching on the 
State has been so strong and the Lu theran ch urch has-beemtigd 
s o closely to the secular ruler s that Lutheranism in Germany 
has often been subservient even to anti-Christian rulers. 

Luthers Influence 

Some of Luther’s greatesCxontrihuiions were pr actical : the 
German Bible greatly influenced the development of the Ger- 
manlanguage; his c atechisms shaped the religious education 
of many generations; con gregational hymn singing proved to 
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be a powerful force in the piety of Lutherans; his marriage to' 
the«.. former nun, Katharine von Bora (Luther gave as his rea¬ 
sons for marrying that it would please his parents, displease 
the pope, and seal his confession), made his home the pattern 
for the Protestant parsonage. 


The Peace^ofi Augsburg A TAf^established the principle. 


cujus regio, ejus religio ("w 




The Lutheran princes were largely in northern Germany, 
whereas southern Germany tended to be more loyal to Cathol- 


The Scandinavian countries, largely as a matter of politics, 
also embraced the Lutheran Reformation with the result that 
all of northern Europe became lost to Roman Catholicism. 


Supplementary Bibliography 


Martin Luther, Three Reformation Treatises. Philadelphia: Fortress Press. 

For this lesson and the succeeding lessons, see R. H. Bainton, The Reforma¬ 
tion of the I6ih Century. Boston: Beacon Press. 





Review Questions 


1. Give the dates for Luther’s life. 

2. What were some of the formative influences in Luther’s 
religious development? 

3- Had Luther achieved his fundamental religious insights 
before the indulgence controversy? What significance then did 
the latter have for the Reformation ? 

4. Name the three Reformation treatises of 1520. 

5. What is the importance of the years 1524-1526 for the 
Reformation in Germany? 

6. How did the Reformation cause acquire the name 
"Protestant” ? 

7. What role did the princes play in the Lutheran Reform ? 

8. What "Father” of the ancient Church was most influ¬ 
ential on Luther’s thought? 

9. Explain Luther’s views on original sin and predestina¬ 
tion. 

10. What is meant by "consubstantiation” ? 

11. What was the attitude of Luther toward the Scriptures ? 

12. What was Luther’s attitude toward the secular rulers? 

13. List some of Luther’s practical contributions to Protest¬ 
antism ? 

14. What was the significance of the Peace of Augsburg in 
1555? 

15. In what countries did the Lutheran reformation take 
hold? 

Thought Questions 

1. What are some Biblical insights recovered by Luther ? 

2. In what respects does Luther fail to recover important 
Biblical teachings? How was he influenced by his times in 
these failures ? 

3. What is our permanent debt to Luther? 
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Lesson II! 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON AND 
HULDREICH ZWINSLI 


'There is a time for war, and a time for peace’' 


Melanchthon (1497-1560) 


Melanchthon’s piou s fami ly background and humanist edu ¬ 
c ation o pened his eyes to abuses in the church. His mother 
vas a niece of the cele brated Hebrew scholar. Reuchlin, who 
influenced his education. Melanchthon was primarily a schob 
ar. By the age of 17 he ha (This Master~dF~Art s degree: he 
wrote and spoke Greek and Latin better than his native Get r 
JX&n; at 21 he published a Greek grammar. His ability was 
recognized by the humanist scholar Erasmus. 


was storrru 




In 1518 Melanchthon went to Wittenber g *as professor of 
G reek. Luther-and- Meknehthoni : wej;e-eariy...attracted to each 
other-and -worked i togetfe- foi* reform. The differences in 
their p ersonalit ies complemented each other. Mela nchthon 


Cuther 


ful , Luthg jnxould say, "I must remove stumps and stones, cut 
away thistles and thorns, and clear the wild forests; but Mas¬ 
ter Philip comes along softly and gently, sowing and watering 
with joy, according to the gifts which God has abundantly be¬ 
stowed upon him.” 


Melanchthon made qui te a mark as a teacher. As the Refor¬ 
mation progressed hewas called upon to re organize the edu¬ 
c ational system in German y to replace the previously Roman 
and monastic centered education. Through this work he left a 
lasting imprint on German schools. 


In 1521 Melanchthon published the reformation’s first sys¬ 
tem of theology, the L oci Commun es. This work was expand¬ 
ed in later editions. It represented the systematization of Lu- 
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ther’s reform ideas and as such was influential in the develop¬ 
ment of Lutheran dogma. In 1 5 30 Melanchthon ~ drafted - the 
A ugsburg C onfession^ a state ment of the German reformers ’ 
do ctrinal position presented to the Catholic emperor as a basis 
f or discussion . Although the Confession is conciliatory injtpne, 
it st ates, clearly the main points o f opposition to R ome- ^ust h 
fication by fait h^f he jj^thmlT^rTTf^ripfiiTe- s^ aniS he v reje cnon 
o f medieval doctrines and superstition s. ThisodocurhenFiS stil 1“ 
the doctrinal standard acknowledged by all Lutheran bodies*. 
Melanchthon’s Apology for the Augsburg Confession is one of 
the great writings of the Reformation. 

In later life Melanchthon t ook such a mediating positio n, 
especially on points in dispute with the “Calvinist ” reforma¬ 
tion (Lesson IV), that _ he aroused-eonsiderable opposition « 
a mong L utheran s. Melanchthon did not break openly with 
Lutherwhllethe latter lived, although he formed a great ad¬ 
miration for Calvin, and Luther defended Melanchthon against 
those who were suspicious that he was not as dogmatically 
rigid as they would like. Af ter Luther’s death many c ontro- 
versies-whichhad been smolderimuhiit had been held in-check 


by—th e force of Luther’s leadership now broke into flame. 
Melanchthon was i n vol ved in man y ofTHeseThleianchthon 
especially had come to d lfffi^lflfbi^uthen^ 
points: (l) Mela nchthon accepted a'~"co-operation of- Jhe hu- 
man will” with the divine will in conversion in contrast to 
Lu ther’s^bondageTollthe wil l: (2) he stressecT the s piritual 
prese nce of Christ in the Lord’s supper as~was helcTBv Calvin 
in co ntrast to the literal presence of Luther’s con sub stantia- 
tion; (3) he tau ght the necessity of good works as fruits of 
faith in a more explicit way than Lut her’s "faith only” some- 
timesjjegmedJxuallow. ~~ ~~ ~- 


T he majority of Lutherans did not acknowledge Mela nch- 
thon’s leadership after thedeath of Luther and resis ted an y 
union with the Calvinist? or modification in Luther'smough t. 
The orthodox settlement of Lutheran controversies came 
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with the Fo rmula:of^on mrd m^ the vi ew- 

point of the~majority oF rigicTLufEerans in Germany (hence 
the ternT^Conco rdiT Tuffiefan ism' tor its m ore con servative 
branches)^ This agreement affirmed the authority of Scrip- 
ture == asTinterpreted by the Augsburg Confession, Luther s 
Catechism, and certain other confessional statements. There 
followed a period of "L utheran scholasticis m in which the 
main lines of Lutheran doctrines were. dogmati c ally _ f _ i . xed -. afl d 
the theologians went to work refining the small points and 
f hrowing up bulwarks against competing systems of interpre- 
ation. 


Melanchthon’s disposition may be summed up in this state¬ 
ment, "Will there be no end to this controversy? If only God 
would give us the grace to teach only those things in the 
church which serve to build, rather than those things that stir 
up hate and division.” Melanchlhon-Was^a man of_pearejn_an 
age of controversy. 



Zwingli brou ght a warlike d ispositi on to his p roblems.- 

Switzerland, altKough nominally’ a parF of the~empire, was 
divided into thirteen allied cantons which were more or less 
self-governing. The Swiss were in great demand as hired 
soldiers, and the moral problems raised by this mercenary sys¬ 
tem were a great challenge to the church in Switzerland. 


Zwingli was edu cated in the new Humanis tjearning and 
rec eived his Master’s degree in 1506. As a parish priest in 
Glams h e toughThimself Greek T Hls oppOsition^toJhejise,pf 
Swiss tr oops as mercenari es (except by the Pope, a viewpoint 
whldTcalled him to the favorable attention of the Papacy) 
necessitated his leaving the town. At the small village of 
Einsiedeln he won fame as a preacher to the many pilgrims to 
^s shrine of the Virgin. He continued his studies, and when 
the sale of indulgences was pushed in his district he spoke out 
in opposition. 
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In 1519 Zwingli was appointed preacher at the church in 
Zurich rffe~began an orderly"exposition of the books of the 
New Testament in which he pointed out the abuses of the 
church. Although he had read some of Luther’s writings, he 
claimed independence for his own thought, except that Luther 
had helped him find the courage to speak out more openly for 
his convictions. When his life was spared in a plague that 
struck the city, he believed that God had given approval to his 
ministry. With deepened religious conviction he led a final 
br eak with the Roman c hurch in 1522 in connection with a 
controversy over the observance of the Lenten fast. Zwingli” 
co nsidered that every practice not expressly commanded in 
th e New, Testam ent should be abol ished;-and thus a 

In w.arshrp7Tor" Instance, all relics, altars, candles, clerical 
robes, organs, a nd choirs werejremoved . and th e walls of th e . 
ch urches were .whitewashed . In 1524 Zwingli completed his 
defiance of the Roman church by marrying- the widow' Anna 
Reinhart; Zwingli, with approval of his friends, had treated 
her as his wife in some sense for several years. 

Zwingli (as also many other priests) had shown' a shocking 
laxity in private ’ life in relations with young women in his ’’ 


Zwingli believedj hat the su pp ort of the political authorit y 
, waE-n^ psafy ~~to^ estabUshhis~~^orm . He waFlIScecfilythe 
Town Council and was unwilling to go further in reform than 
the civil'authorities were prepared to go. A series- of debat es 
from ddj23_to_152,5 on authority, the Mass, i mage s, and^ap- 
tism established Zwingli’s authority, from Zurich his reform 
spread to other cantons in Switzerland. The m ilitant patriot - 
ism_gf_Zmngli was shown in his dying with the troops of 
Zurich while fighting a Catholic invasion. 

When peace was restored, each canton was given the right 
to decide its own religious beliefs. Zwingli was succeeded-at* 
Zuri ch by _ his son-in-law HEINRIC H BULLINGF. R (1504- 
1575). ~-- --— “ 
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The B ible was the authority for Zwingli. not beca use it con¬ 
tains .the Gospel of God’s forgiving love in Christ' (as for 
Luther), but because it reveals the will of God. W hat is no t 
specifically commanded was wfOng for Z wingl i. However, 
Zwingli on some points, for example in regard to infant bap¬ 
tism, was caused by expediency either to be inconsistent or to 
fail to see the implications of his own premises. Hi s stress on 
the sovereignty of God led to a rigorous doctrine of predestiC 
nation, which in turn meant a doctrine of "t he invisible 
church. ” Between the invisible church of the elect, compris- 
ig righteous- heathens as well as Christians, and the visible 
church made up of professing Christians and their children 
there is no necessary connection. The re was little place fo r 
the e fficacy of the sacramen ts: baptism can be administered 
to children because it is only a sign of God’s covenant, and 


mony to one’sadhgxefi€e-+erthen±tnthAs~-given^Zwingli in- 
srstecTbhNEeT^w /bolic interpretation of Jesus’ words "This is 
my body,” and at the Marburg.Colloquy , i n 1529 the failure of 
Luther (who insisted on a literat ~understanding of" Jesus’ 
wordsT and Zwmfgif-to-rtgree on -their-doctriae-of--the - Lo r dls,. 
Supper pre vented a union of the German and Swi ss reforma- 
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Lesson IV 


Review Questions 

1. How much younger was Melanchthon than Luther? 

2. Contrast the two associates at Wittenberg, Luther and 
Melanchthon, in training, religious experiences, and tempera¬ 
ment. 

3. List Melanchthon’s contributions to the Reformation. 

4. On what points did Melanchthon differ from Luther ? 

5. What is the significance of the Formula of Concord for 
Lutheranism ? 

6. Which enjoys the greater prestige among all Lutherans, 
the Augsburg Confession or the Formula of Concord? 

7. How does Zwingli’s age compare with Luther’s. 

8. Compare and contrast Luther and Zwingli in moral 
earnestness, education, religious experiences, and approach to 
doctrine. 

9. What difference of view between Luther and Zwingli 
kept their two branches of the Reformation apart? When was 
this difference dramatized? 

10 . What were Zwingli’s teachings on the following sub¬ 
jects: the church, predestination, the sacraments? 

11 . What similarity was there between Zwingli and Luther 
in the connection between their reforms and the civil author¬ 
ity? 

12. Who succeeded Zwingli as the leading figure in the 
Reformation of the German speaking part of Switzerland ? 

Thought Questions 

1. On what points does Zwingli differ from Luther? 
Agree? 

2. Do you find yourself more in agreement with Melanch¬ 
thon or with Luther on those points where Melanchthon dif¬ 
fered from his associate? 

3. Zwingli’s view of the Lord’s Supper has been described 
as "bare symbolism.” Is this an adequate expression of the 
New Testament doctrine of the Supper? Is there any other 
significance attached to the Lord’s Supper in the New Testa¬ 
ment besides the memorial aspect? 


JOHN CALVIN AND THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES 

"Those whom he predestined he also called” 

Calvin’s Life (1309-1564) 

Calvin was a second-generation reformer. His work was 
that of s ystematizatio n ... (he p roduced t h£_cl e a rest theologic al 
-vst pm of the Reformati on"), organization (he encouraged a 
.■finite form of church organization), and internationaliza¬ 
tion (his ideas spread over a wider geographical area than did 
those of other Reformers) of the reform. 

Calvin was des tine d from childhood by his father for the 
priesthood, and he stud ied the classics at the Universit y of 
Paris in preparation for taking holy orders. When his father 
was excommunicated from the church over an administ rative 
affair, the father cfianged the son to the study of law . After 
the father's deathf Ca lvin returned to his interest in religion . 
While moving in the circles of Catholic Humanists Calvin 
met some evangelical s and became interested in reform ideas. 

Following a "con version experien ce” of which he has left 
us no details (unlike Luther) Cal vin becam £^ctive-4&-propa- 
gatinp- reform ideas . When his activities were discovered, he 
fled from Paris. At Protes tant Base l he published in 1536 the 
first edition of his InstJtutes- of the Cbti slian-Reli g/o«-as-anle.-- 
fe nse of the French Protestants addressed to King Fraj acis-T- 
The Institutes went throu gh considerable enlargeme nt in suc¬ 
cessive editions until 1559, but the basic viewpoints of the 
work remained the same. Already the first edition brought 
fame to Calvin and the work became recognized as the great¬ 
est of the systematic theologies of the Reformation. I t was 
aar ked by logic of thought and clari fy of style. 

William Farel invited Calvin to Geneva to aid him in the 
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reform of the city. A controversy-wlth-Th e city counc iL-Over 
whe ther the council or the .pastors would determine the re lig¬ 
io us policies , of the cit yJe d Calvin to flee t o St rassburg. T here 
he was befrien ded by MARTIN BTTCE R (1491-15 51'), frgp 
whom he leameAjai^r^Gilvin lookedto a period of quiet in 
whicE~Ee'"coul3give himself to scholarly pursuits. Such was 
not fulfilled, for he was invited to become the pastor of a 
church of French refugees. 

The failure of anyone to be able to hold the situation , to¬ 
get her in Geneva led to repeated invitations for Calvin to r e¬ 
turn . He finally yielded to these pleas, when his conditions 
were granted. Calvin, although never ordained, nor holding-' 
any official position in the city,: but exercising a strong influ¬ 
ence as a teacher, t urned Geneva into the internation al center 
of the Reformation and the model n f larcformcd~city .'He 
mastered all opposition—the bl ackest mark on his career~bei ng 
the burning-.at the stake of the anti-Trini tarian trouble-maker 
MI CHAEL SHLVETUS. 

Calvin’s Thought 

The center of Calvin’s theology was the sovereignty— of 
God. TheTeyrxr tnie~ hnowled ge for him is the knowledge„ of 
So3I^s_Creator and Redeemer. Everyone has some knowl¬ 
edge of God—idolatry is a~proof of this. But the., qp lv_ade - 
q uate knowledge of throngh _the 

s pecial revelation of the Scriptures . The God Calvin finds in 
the Scriptures is one who ordains everything which happens. 


The fall of man has obscured his knowledge of God. Worse 
than that, t he fail left man completely incapable of the good . 
This p essimistic view of. an an isjart_ of Calvin’s doctrine o f 
origi nal sin . Man is unable to attain to the saving knowledge 
of God or to respond to God’s will. Adam’s fall came through 
pride. The root of sin is found in the will rather than in some 
outward act. This-defjftitien-of-si n as spiritual in origin leaves 
the problem of the transmission of original sin to Adam’s de¬ 
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scendants. Augustine, to whom Calvin as well as Luther was 
much, indebted, had made sexual generatiofrthe-means of such 
transmission. Calvin did noFTolTow this explanation, but it re- 
mained~for his Mfowgrs^To'Tlevelop an alternative theory. 
(Among the Puritans it was held tha t Adam as the "federal” 
or "covenant” nead of'TEe human race^Invoive3 ~air^his de¬ 
sce ndants in that which he did as their representative. ) Each 
person was regarded as guilty for personahy~partiapating in 
Adam’s transgression. While r the infant has not v et pr oduce d 
fru its of his o wn unrighteousness, the, se ed oi sin is Impl anted 

“Elm and he deserves .condemnation from a God who allows 
no itiTpunty in his presence. Since the tall has corrupted the 
po \ V e i Lu ' discern -good~gnd~evil and the power to choose the 
one or the other, the will is not iree to move the slightest to- - 
ward the good without God’s grace. - 

Human, merit and human works are entirely discounted in 
order that the,-power of God may be.,exalted. Gpdby his 
eternal and immutable counsel de termined on ce ana for alb ' 
those Twhom If~was~his pleaErreone day to admit to sal vation 
and thos e whom it was his pleasure to doom to destructi on. 
Pr edestination does not rest on foreknowledge; Godl S—fore¬ 
knowledge is his predestination. Predestination is an eternal 
decree given before - the foundation of the world. Election to 
salvation is founded on God’s free mercy, without any respect 
to human worth. Calvin denied the right of reason to judge 
this doctrine, because reason was involved in the fall. What- ••• 
ever-God does is just, simply because God is God. The dam¬ 
nation of sinners demonstrates God’s justice—they deserve 
punishment; the salvation of the elect demonstrates God’s ■ 
mercy~~they are saved without any respect to human merit. 
All is to the absolute glory of God. He can do no wrong. 


c7q , 


is necessary 


an external 


the means for bringing to perfection his covenant people. 
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teache rs, and' deaco ns. Calvin "held to the equality of pastors 
(preaHiing elders) and elders (ruling elders) and Hence hsJnt 
stituted a presbytcrian (plurality of overseers) a s opposed, to 
a n episcopal (a sIHgleHead') system, of church gove r nment. _ 

The s acrament s have two parts—a word and a sign. They 
^ convey grace to the elect, but t hey atenoot esse ntial to salva¬ 
tio n because the promise, of which they are the seal, may_.be 
! enj oyed without the.-sacrament. throurfi^Ae--^0^ ; ^ a^ng- ’ 
effe ct Calvin thus practically males' preaching-ot the word a 
\_sacrament; hence the prominence of the pulpit in reformed 
cburch" architecture. Ba ptism is give n, as was circumcision in 
■ the Old Testament, as 2 . sign th ^t one is within _jGodis_, cove¬ 
nant. It may be be stoweJon children of _Christians, therefore, 
because (on the analogy of the old covenant) the childrernare 
in cluded in the CQvenan Cwith-th e parents. The faith which is 
neces sary for the be ne fit’s of bap tism mav_as weu follow the 
ac t as pr eaxjeJt. On 'ihc Lord's Supper, Calvin taught a r pirit-' 
ual prese nce of Christ over - against the bare memorial o f 
Z wihgli~andthe bodily presence of Luther. Calvin f avored 
we ekly communion , but his doctrine pgrniitted his follower^ 
to BoicontenCwith less frequent Observance. 


Calvin took matters of ch urch organizat ion and chur ch in ¬ 
de pendence of the state more as matters of principle than 
Luther did. H e sought to order the whole of life bv Biblic al 
t eaching s. Calvin did not have a principle of "levels” in the 
Bible as Luther did, and he left to his followers a concern 
that what is not authorized in the Bible'-is forbidden. Hence, 
the Calvinist tradition has shown a concern for matters o f 
cHurcfiTpolity (government) and an interest in a literal .scrip ¬ 
tural pattern which some other branches of Christendom havo 
not had . 

Calvin’s Influence 

Calvin knew the value of the written as well as the 
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preached word. Extensive and learned commentaries on the 
Scriptures as well as his many other works in addition to his 
Institutes shaped the Biblical study, piety, and theology of 
many who never met him. Ca lvin also knew the value of edu¬ 
cation . The school system of Geneva became a pattern in 
many reformed countries. The teaching of Calvin and his as¬ 
sociates attracted many to Geneva. Moreover, many refugees 
from other countries found a haven in Geneva. As these peo¬ 
ple later returned to their homelands they carried the teach- 
: ogs of Calvin with them. 


j pg -society according to a divine standard . His influence 
largely absorbed the earlier reforming work of Zwingli in 
Switzerland and of his associates in south Germany. Calvin’s 
influence was also great in France, Holland, Scotland, and 
Hungary. Tho se churches which carry "Reformed” in their^ 
name are Calvinist in their doctrine and church organizati on, 
as a re the “Presbyterian” c hurches of the English speaking 
world. ' ' ~^ 


The Opposition to Calvinism 


JAC OBUS ARM INIUS (1560-1609) became the theologi- 
cahspoKesman of a pa rty in the Netherlandswhich oppos ed 
some of~the~distinctive tenets of Calv in. Arminius taught that 
election is "in Christ.” Pr edestination to salvation is based oh 
God ’s foreknowledge of those who hv grace would believe an d 
per severe "in Christ.” Hence, the natne "Argainkn” (not 
, very accurately) has^e emg jyej^ those wlgTTeje ct -the 

-y^Cal vinist doctrine of|p^destinaTOS nTe~positim of the fol- 
lowers of Arminius, stated in the Rem onstrance of 16l0f was 
rejected by the Calvinist synod of Dort, 1619. The teachings 
of Arminius were w ell received in Eng land and e specially 
‘hroughjhe jnfluence of John Wesle y, have had a prominent 
place in many laterrellgious bodies. 
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Review Questions 

1. What in summary was Calvin’s contribution to the Re¬ 
formation ? 

2. What was the great literary work of Calvin? At what 
age was its first edition published ? What was its initial pur¬ 
pose? 

3. At what city did Calvin do his greatest work? _ 

4. What doctrine forms the center of Calvin’s theology ? 

5. What is Calvin’s doctrine of man? 

6. Define predestination. 

7. Distinguish the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Zwinglian, 
and Calvinist doctrines on the Lord’s Supper. 

8. Describe the church organization outlined by Calvin. 

9. In what countries were the reformed churches the heirs 
of Calvin? 

10. What were some of the things that gave Calvin his 
great influence as an international reformer? 

11. Who is an "Arminian” ? 

12. Identify the Remonstrance of 1610. 

Thought Questions 

1. What is the Biblical doctrine of election ? 

2 . At what points in American Protestantism do you see 
the Calvinist heritage? 

3. What appears to be the place of learning and education 
in the lives of the leading reformers and in the influence they 
exerted ? 
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Review Questions 

1. How much younger was Melanchthon than Luther? 

2. Contrast the two associates at Wittenberg, Luther and 
Melanchthon, in training, religious experiences, and tempera¬ 
ment. 

3. List Melanchthon’s contributions to the Reformation. 

4. On what points did Melanchthon differ from Luther ? 

5. What is the significance of the Formula of Concord for 
Lutheranism ? 

6. Which enjoys the greater prestige among all Lutherans, 
the Augsburg Confession or the Formula of Concord? 

7. How does Zwingli’s age compare with Luther’s. 

8. Compare and contrast Luther and Zwingli in moral 
earnestness, education, religious experiences, and approach to 
doctrine. 

9. What difference of view between Luther and Zwingli 
kept their two branches of the Reformation apart? When was 
this difference dramatized? 

10 . What were Zwingli’s teachings on the following sub¬ 
jects: the church, predestination, the sacraments ? 

11. What similarity was there between Zwingli and Luther 
in the connection between their reforms and the civil author¬ 
ity? 

12. Who succeeded Zwingli as the leading figure in the 
Reformation of the German speaking part of Switzerland ? 

Thought Questions 

1. On what points does Zwingli differ from Luther? 
Agree? 

2. Do you find yourself more in agreement with Melanch¬ 
thon or with Luther on those points where Melanchthon dif¬ 
fered from his associate? 

3. Zwingli’s view of the Lord’s Supper has been described 
as "bare symbolism.” Is this an adequate expression of the 
New Testament doctrine of the Supper? Is there any other 
significance attached to the Lord’s Supper in the New Testa¬ 
ment besides the memorial aspect? 
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Lesson V 

the 

THE ANABAPTISTS 

"Make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them” 

The Beginnings 

Diverse- roots have been suggested for the Anabaptist move¬ 
ment, and many factors must have.influenced the develop¬ 

ment. One of the im-p'ortanteirfluenees determinative for the 
aaracter of the movement -was- K tfai«©nfe€t^oT'">the S! COTfiffl©n 
people with the New Testament in the Reformation era.‘ 
Various movements have been grouped together under the 
general heading of the ^Radfe#^Refeimation.’’ Rationalism 


FA USTUS SOCINUS . (1539-1604), who from Italy finally 
labored in Poland and gave his name (Sociniaoism) to one of 
the roots-otonapdern Unitarianism. Millennialism and mysti- - 
eism a wp re. ..pr?serir iir~Stra55buf^where j Melchior Hoffman /, 
and p da ns Denck( preached for a time. 
ism characterized the work of the "Zwickau Prophets! ’ 
(Tho mas Muen tzer an d Nichola s St orch l and contributed to 
the Peasants’ Revolt (Lesson II). ANDREAS VON CARL- 
SXADT, an associate of Luther at Wittenburgj’ attempted* a 
more- radical reformation, but Luther’s conservative policies 
prevailed. 

( 1 533 - 35 ). 

Catholic authorities sought to recapture the city? Leadership 
in Muenster was seized by extremis ts who, in the dire circum ¬ 
stanc es of the siege, instituted communism and polygam y. 
WhenThe revolt was crushed, punishment was severe and the 
b3£Lnsrne_attaehing to the episode came to be shared by all 
Anabaptists. 


It js^ not to the se sources but tPT^he^ ifelirisi p^T^ 
(CON RAD GRE hETT''F elix Manz. Geor ge Blauro ck . BAL- 
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THASAR HUBMAIER) th at one must look in order to find 
the beginnings of the main stream of Anahaptis m. Unfortu- 
nately t ew ..peopl e made any ett ort to dis tinguish be tween 
the different strands of those c alling for radical refor m, and 
thus the wh ole movement shared the reproach heaped upo n 
the extremists. They were , all vi ewed as social and politica l 
revolutionaries, a threat to the traditional fabric of society, or 
as ‘"spiritualists” who denied any objective authority. How- 
ever, our interest here will be confined to - those whose ''rad- • 
ical reformatio nA-wafr-t ow a rd th e- jemaking of the church af ¬ 
ter the pattern of the New ? men t 


Disconte nt over the failure of Luther and Zwingli to go a s 
fa r as many desired in a thorough Biblical restoration of the 
ch urch of the New Testament led to a separation between 
'' radicals” and the classical Reformers . The debates in the 
City Council at Zurich, 1523-1525, provided the occasion of 
this separation in the forces ofthe Swiss Reformation. /In co n¬ 
fli ct were two; different views of the church: Zwinp-li was 
coni mitteT QoIa^std^rhnrch ^ncl the’ Aoiibaptists_ sought- ? 
ch areH~of gathered believe rs, a “churc h of the great commi s¬ 
sion,” Infant baptism was the most obvious dividing line b e- 
tween the two systems. When the Zurich brethren were ban- 
ish edT' flieYlnaugu rated beKevefr~Eabtism. Others had qu es- 
tioned~7n fant baptism; the Swiss brethren took the additi onal 
stc tRAlL_!TM pfi2i n g th ose baptized in iM ^cy, and were" b y 
their opponents call ed^TAnabaptlsts”. f RehapH™»i* ’• a name 
which theyTmjgct edAnasnmch as t hey denied that infant bap¬ 
tis m was ba pjqsiiLaT aliy. The first recorded baptism among 
these people was of George Blaurock bv^ ^^M^Hia : af¬ 
ter this, Blaurock baptized others whb gatheredtogether in 
protest of Zwingli’s failures. Anabaptism was also the con¬ 
viction of many of the Radicals, but was not as important to 
them as it was to these Swiss Brethren. 

The kTahtSmturf Development 
There was initially a period of rapid growth, and wide dis- 
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semination of Ana baptist ideas. The firs t leaders were .well 
e ducate d, and they made a stra ightforward appeal to the com ¬ 
mon people and with their ev angelistic fervor th ey so on wo n 
a wide~followin g. Spreading through S witzerland , south Ger¬ 
many, and down the Rhine,, the Anabaptists won th eir great - 
est success in Holland. - 


o pr-riVw-Rnf s everal decades of the most se¬ 
vere persecution and suppressio n. The authorities considered 
drowning a particularly appropriate punishment. All of the 
arly leaders died young and after brief ministries. Few of 


these leaders died in their beds. The movement became large¬ 
ly aJa yman’s movement without educated leadersh ip. The 
persecution by Protestants and Catholics alike fanned the 
flames of millennial hopes and armed rebellion (as at Muen- 
ster) by some. Most, however, withdrew from all civic in¬ 
terests and turned their religion inward. 

In the l atter decades of th e century there came a peaceful 
re-emergence and reorganization ot the movement. At iwn 
pla ces only did the Anabaptists emerge with any appreciab le 
n umbers TTn Moravia the princes sheltered Anabaptists,~~and 
many_u nder the leadership oftlakob Hutte r If whose name they 
wear, "Hutterites’”) forme dcommunistic communities ther e* 
In Houand 7the leadership of Dereck Philips and MENNO 
SIMQI^S ga ve a second founding to the movement; and from 
the latter derives the name ' ' Mennonit-pe *’ 


Life of Menno Simons (1496-1561) 

Menno Simons was destined by his parents for the service 
of the Catholic_church, and he was ed ucated in a Francisc an 
mona steryjximarthern Holland. At 28 he was ordained and he 
s P e Pt 12 years as a parish priest . 

v;pened_a^ible. He did not take his office or his life too seri¬ 
ously. But doubts began to arise in his mind over the Lord’s 
Supper, and martyrdom to the Anabaptist cause began to make 
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an im£ression_jan-_him. Intell ectual sympathy with _die—Ana¬ 

baptists preceded by five years a f ormal br eak-with, Catholi¬ 
c ism (1536 ). Touched by their sufferings and seeing them as 
sheep without a shepherd, M enno a ccepted, annoyita f -i on to jead 
the brethren in ,his prov ince. He was soon traveling all over 
HdiandT^heEdiinelaridT^nd northern Germany. Almost con¬ 
stantly hunted by authorities, he Jstill succeeded in setting those 
now called "Mennonites” on their course of life. 

Doctrinal Emphases 

The Bible was at the very heart of the movg tacpt; Scrip¬ 
ture wasthe s ole~a uthority in religion. Conrad Grebel once 
admonished Thomas Muentzer: 


Therefore we beg and admonish thee as a brother ... 
that thou wilt take earnest heed to preach only the di¬ 
vine word without fear, to set up and guard only di¬ 
vine institutions, to esteem as good and right only 
what may be found in pure and clear Scripture, to re¬ 
ject, hate, and curse all devices, words, customs, and 
opinions of man, including thine own ... whatever we 
are not taught by clear passages or examples must be 
regarded as forbidden. 


, New : -Testament -Christianity was to be recovered. There had 
p been a fal l away from the original purity of the church wit h 
the st ate church nf Constantine and the pr actice of infant bap - 
tism. Hence the Anabaptists did not seek to reform the exist¬ 
ing church, but to make a restitution of one that had been losH . 

The c hupch is a vo luntary associat ion of gathered believers. 
The Anabaptists w ere • against ariy~7orm of compulsion, in re¬ 
ligion. 


One cannot and should not compel anyone to accept 
the faith, for faith is a free gift of God: (therefore) 
the church of Christ endures persecution but does 
not persecute. 
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In fant baptism was one . fo rm of coe r c i on i n .re l igion- Thes¬ 
tablished state church was the ult imate manifestatioo ._ pf th is 
p erversion of Christianit y. 

One mark of the true church was believers’ baptism. Re¬ 
ligion was highly personal and could not be vicarious. 

I 

Baptism shall be administered to all who are taught 
repentance and a change of life, and truly believe in f 
the forgiveness of their sins through Jesus Christ, and p 
are willing to walk in newness of life; all those shall g 
be baptized when they desire it and ask it by the de¬ 
cision of their own minds, which excludes all infant | 
baptism according to the Scriptures and the practice |> 
of the Apostles. (From the Brethren’s Schleitheim | 
Confession of Faith, 1527.) * 

Baptism was com monly by sprinklin g, as was—the—accepted 
practice in Western Europe at the Jdme, i n the An abaptist 
churches The purpose of baptism was 

so metimes .being positively -related to the, rem ission—of—sins 
but more often viewed as a sign. 


The LprdsS^Sgpper was a simple memorial, only_f or the, 
brethr en. The rule for observance was s implicity . There was 
to be no s pecial bread, no special cup, _and no spgci al priestl y 
g arment s. The memorial and covenant aspects of the Supper 
were stressed. 

In order to pr eserve the purity of the chu rch the tegs? or 
ejwogimuiucatiori was rig orously enfor ced. The ethical empha¬ 
sis and the seriousness of the effort to have a church of the 
pure alone are shown by the fact that tlje—- ban — hasJoeen Jjhe 
major cause of division within the Anabaptist ranks. 


Mafty Anabaptists-denied that a Christian could be a mag¬ 
istrate, carry the sword, or take an oath; It was possible to 
claim a Biblical basis for these views, but the .at titude w as 
pr obably tied especially to their opposition to a stat e churc h 
and their experience of government persecution. 
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Supplementary Bibliography 

F. H. Littell. The Origins of Sectarian Protestantism. Colliers paperback. 


Review Questions 

1. Name the different strands which are grouped under 
the heading of the "radical Reformation.” 

2 . What circumstances marked the beginning of the Ana¬ 
baptists proper in Zurich ? 

3. Outline the three periods of Anabaptist history for 
the 16th century. 

4. Identify: Conrad Grebel; Jakob Hutter; Faustus Socinus. 

5. Give some information on the life of Menno Simons. 

6. What was the Anabaptist doctrine of the church ? How 
does this compare with the doctrine of Luther and Calvin? 

7. How does the Anabaptist position on baptism differ 
from the Catholic, Calvinist, later Baptist, and your view? 

8. What was the Anabaptist view on Biblical authority? 

9. What positions of the Anabaptists represent a with¬ 
drawal from the world ? 

10. What groups today are continuations of the 16th cen¬ 
tury Anabaptists ? 

Thought Questions 

1. Do you find much kinship with the Anabaptists? If so, 
why? 

2. If you should find yourself a member of a large religious 
majority, what would be your attitude toward the minority? 
Is religious persecution or coercion ever justified ? 
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Lesson VI 


CONSERVATIVE REFORMATIONS— THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC COUNTER-REFORMATION 

"Hold to the traditions” 


The Church of England, 1509-1603 

Wvc liffite infl uence continued into the sixteenth century in 
England. Humanist scholars also exerted influence on the na- 
onal life. A sense of national independence and a resent¬ 
ment of papal taxation had been strong for some time. 

WILLIAM TYNDALE produced a translation of the New . 
Testament-into Ln^hsteifi 1526; which, in spite of attempts at 
suppression by Kirig'Henrf VIII, aroused interest in the Scrip¬ 
tures and which Became the real basis for- all subsequent Eng¬ 
lish translations before the twentieth century. Having fled to 
the Continent to pursue his work, Tyndale was captured and 
burned as. a heretic, with the dying prayer, "Open Ahe King of 
TB ggfagggjeg^ ' ” The Reformation everywhere sought to puF 
theBiKle into the language ofth e peo ple. 

We may summarize the developments in English religious 
life according to the poli cies of the reigning monarch s. 

began his reign as a loyal 
Catholic and won the title "Defender of the Faith’ from the 
Pope by writing against Luther. However, i n his concern _to 
hav e a male heir to the throne he sought a papal annulme nt 
of his marriage to C atherine of Aragon. A p apal dispensa tion 
had been necessary foF the marriage - initially, because C ath-_ 
erine_cw3S-Ahe-w4dow-ajf-Hearyls_bxQth£r-^Arthur and church 
law forbade marriage to the widow of one’s brother. Qf_s i x 


lenrv’s union wit! 


rtherme onr 


imperor 


Charles V, and in order to avoid offending him th e p o p e 
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stall ed on Henry’s reque st-. Finally in (j^T)Henry obtained 
from Parliament an act declaring himself to be "supreme head’’ 
of the Church of England. All payments to Rome were for¬ 
bidden and the monasteries were suppressed. The English 
clergy subserviently followed the king’s wishes. THOMAS 
CRANMER, a rchbishop, of Canter bury, pronouncecTthe de¬ 
sired annulment of the marriage to Catherine. No doctrinal 
innovations were undertaken during Henry’s reign, but i n 153 8 
JL an English translation of the Bible was ordered to be placed 
in each churcH~~foFtEe~people . Other marriages were in turn 
arranged for Henry with five other women; only the second 
of these ( Jane S eymour) produced the desired male heir (Ed¬ 
ward), and she died within a few days. 

Edward VI (1547-1553)- was on ly nine when uHenrv VIII 
died, so the go vernment was in the hands oLadvisor s. These 
, men pushed a Protestant program of "reform, which" included 
■* 5 " the Bo pk- of C atamon-Erayet and the Forty-two Artic les, both 
largely the work of archbishop Crapmer. The former, with 
some~7evnrrons. i,r ~5ecame the m ost in fluential volume next to 
■4^ theJBtihie R eshaping th e Jangu a ge of worship in the Engl ish 
speaking-world. The latter, with revisionsRbeca me the bjLSic - 
doctrinal standard of the Anglican c hur ch. 

as the ol dest child of Hen ry, su cceed ed 
the yo ung Edward. She was loya l to the religion of her moth er 
Catherme ancTInaugurated a; CatHolr c~reaclaon which re pealed 
the Protestant legislation and also recognized papal authority. 
Persecution~oF~Protestants produced a strong anti-Roman 
sentimenFand earnedfor her the name " Bloody- Max v.” One 
of th e victims was Cranmer, who held his han d (which had 
signed a recantation of his Protestant principles) into the 
flame to burn first. Many of the "Marian exiles” fo und 
refuge in Geneva and came'undeFthe influence of Tohn. Cal- 

Elizabeth (1558-1603), daughter of Henry by his second 


— AjtMr/0 cm f- ^ 


wife, Anne Boleyn, proved to be one of England s ablest and 
most popular rulers. She steered England into the via media 
("mi ddle way” J which_has_ ever since bee n_th^lairn_tp_dis- 
ti nctionordie Church of Englan d. Papal supremacy was once 
more rejected, and Elizabeth was declared supreme gov 
ernor” of the Church of England. The. _ Pra y e r . .Book was_re- 
vi sed and the Thirty-Nine Articles became the statement o f 
fait h oftheEnglRh -Church . RIC H ABB HOOKER , (1553- 
1600) in his Laws of Ecclesiastical. Polity gave distinguished 
> iterary defense to the Elizabetlian establishment as founded 
jn Scripture, tradition, arid reason and as combining the best, 
of Catholicism and Protestantism. Cath olic elements in- 
eluded episcopacy, the ancient creeds, and litur gical worsh ip;, 
"P rotestant" " elements included fhe reje ction of the papa cy, 
the re duction of the sacraments to tw o (baptism and the 
Lord’s supper), and d enial of transubstantiatio n. # 

The various Episcopal Churches of the English speaking 
world are extensions of the Anglican church. 

The Roman Catholic Counter-Reformation 


In the eadv years of the Protestant Reformation the Popes 
were secular.-minded monarchy more yu nterested —in— Rena is¬ 
sance attainments than in. the spir itual problems of the 


c hurc h. They neither understood the situation nor knew how 
to cope with it. O ne group in Italy desiring reform with out 
revol ution was the ‘'’Oratory of ~lTivine Lov e. Smonjf_its 
leaders was Giovanni Caraffa, later Pope Paul IV, an ad ¬ 
mirer ot the Spanish church. ” ~ 


The influences of the Catholic Reformation were largely 
re latedTn J^jT^p whereTThe condition of the _church—stood in 
co ntrast to that in Ita ly. Led by' Cardinal Ximenes the_Span- 

i , i _ r ’*• '*■ ■-*" f l| ^ BI 1 r 11 - 


ish Church at the e: 
sixteenth c entury v 
generation before t 


witnesse 


ifteenth and 
vigorous ref 


Protestant revolt. It eliminated glaring 
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abuses, raised the moral and intellectual level of the clergy, 
and repressed heresy by the use of the Inquisition. 

T he InqOisition had been instituted in the tM tteth-jren- 
tq gTn order to identify "heretics ' (see Volume I, Lesson 
NtTT 

in 1$4 2 boTHeck the spread of Protestantism into countrie s 
whose government was in the han th C^i-hoLa;' The Inqui¬ 
sition was a method of hunting out those who espoused “false 
doctrines;” The accused were turned over to the secular rul¬ 
ers for punishment, with a plea for mercy which, if followed, 
could result in excommunication! Base d on the pren yse that 
only tmih___(identified with Catholicism) h as rights, the In¬ 
quisiti on wrote a chapter ot terror in hrs tnoL- 

More significant for the future was the founding of th e 
S ociety of Jesm" ( Jesuits) by I GNATItJS LQYOLA fl491- 
1 v? 1556 ) from northern Spain. Pope Paul III authorized the new 
society in 1540.. To the usual three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience members took an additional vow of absolute 
ob£dkntt = & 2 j&yggj 2 .e. As the “army of Christ” (the "shock 
CK troops of thf pope" ) the order was drilled in the ~$pmtual 
Exercises of its founder. Wit h ho special dress nor fixed hours 
of worship in contrast to the monastic orders, th e Tesuit order , 
had great freedon Tof movemehb ~ahdTidaptability to achiev e 
its special purpo ses. Us ing the private confessional. missin n- 
ary zeal, and excellent schools, the. Jesuits- succeeded in stem¬ 
m ing. the Protestant-tide in Rurope an d carried Romanism to 
fo reign lands. (Asia and the Americas). Their doctrines of 
Probabil isruand T flUTimnMiil I IIIHl)i<ni have repeatedly brought 
them u nder ethical censure . According to Probabilisriy 
if, in a given situation calling for an ethic al de cision, 
any one authoritative writer in the church’s tradit ion 
defende (Ta~~ce rta In course of action , that advi ce had enough 
prob ahi 1 ltvoFTeing right tcTm ak e it a basis tor actio n. Since 
it is possible'to find this* type "oFauthority for almost any act 
in given situations, this teaching allowed for lax principles. 
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Spi'sUh a *4. lv h -?^' 


According to Mental.. Reservatio n. one coul d conform ou t- 
wardly to some require ment without giving consent of th e 
min d, if this see med expedie nt for advancing s ome " higher, 
pu rpose,” and not be held r esponsible for the outward a ct or 
word. 

Thisd ^^ te ^ ai ^ frt f rnpt ~ °ff and on f rom 15 ^5 t0 15< &. 

Long desired by Emperor Charles V, the Council was finally 
called by Pope Paul III; the papal reluctance may be attribut- 
d to the memory of the conciliar movement of the preced- 
ng century (Lesson I). Certain moral and disciplinary re¬ 
forms were instituted, but t he Council .is chiefly remembe red ■ 
fo r giving doctrinal formulation • t o the position of mediev al 
C atholicism on tnose -sub^ectSr 'called m quest ion By the 
P rotestant Reformatio rCPScr ipture and tradition were of- 
fic ially declared to be equal sources of tru th&The Apocrypha 
(seven books and additions to other Old Testament books not- 
inrlnd-pA-irri-he lewish ' Bible rToT the first time was authori- 
tatively d efined as belonging to the Canon, and tftPh a tin Vul- 
gate was adopted as the official version jof the Scripture s. 

Qf) Justification by faith alone was renounced(S)l he doctrine"of 
the s even sacraments was spelled out: baptism, eucharist, 
confirmation, penance, ordination, extreme unction, and mar- 
riage^Th e place of Mary, the saints, relics, and purgatory in 
Cat holic piety and doctrine was affirmed . The influence of 
the "Pope" was maintained through the majority of Italian 
bishops and the Jesuit order. 

In 1557 Pope Paul IV issued an Index of prohibited books. 

In 1564 Pope Pius IV summarized the doctrines of Trent 
in a Creed to which faithful Catholics must subscribe. .The 
Council of Trent dominated Catholic development for the 


The fa ilure of Philip II of Spain’s Armada to con quer E ng¬ 
lan d in 1588 determined that North Ame rica (largely colo¬ 
nized fromTinglandy" would b TThbtestan t whereas S outh 
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America (settled and missionized from Spain) would be 
Catholic. 

Supplementary Bibliography 

Pierre Janelle, The Catholic Reformation. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 

J. H. Leith, Creeds of the Churches. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
Anchor. 

F. M. Powicke, Reformation in England. New York: Oxford University 
paperback. 

Review Questions 

1. Name the English sovereigns of the sixteenth century. 

2. Characterize the external situation in the religious life 
of England under each of these rulers. 

3. Identify: Thomas Cranmer, Richard Hooker, Ignatius 
Loyola, William Tyndale, Cardinal Ximenes. 

4. What is the place of the Book of Common Prayer and 
the Thirty-Nine Articles in the Church of England ? 

5. What are some "Catholic” and some "Protestant” ele¬ 
ments in the Elizabethan "middle way” ? 

6. What is the significance of the Spanish Church for 
Roman Catholicism in the 16th century? 

7. List the three principal thrusts of the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion described in this lesson. 

8. What were some of the new features in the Jesuit order? 

9. What were some of the important accomplishments of 
the Council of Trent? 

10. What was the significance of Philip II of Spain’s fail¬ 
ure to conquer Elizabethan England? 

Thought Questions 

1. Roman Catholicism was missionary minded but Prot¬ 
estantism was not in the 16th century. How can you account 
for this ? What significance was this to have for the future ? 

2. How were religion and politics intertwined in England 
and in Spain? How did this affect religion in the western 
hemisphere ? 
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Lesson VII 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND: 
THE PURITANS 

"Make holiness perfect in the fear of God” 


g ood part of its origins in the religious controversies of seven ¬ 
t eenth century England . The_mO(i grn era of church histo gufor-. 
the English speaking world takes its rise here . The contro¬ 
versies of this period gave a great deal of e mphasi s to c hurch 
rganization which has since been a characteristic concern of 
the Anglo-American world. 

The Rise of the Puritans 

Already in the 1560’s there was agitation against the wear¬ 
ing of prescribed vestments in the worship services of the 
church of England. Ma tthew Parke r, the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, implemented Queen Elizabeth’s policy. T he "Marian.. 
exil es” (see preceding lesson) on their return from Gen eva 
want ed a more aggressive Protestantism and purification o T 
th e church from all that was a reminder of Rome. " Puritan ” 
was the nickna me given for this emphasis . ~At that time the 
term lackecf theTmoral connotation it acquired later. Puritans 
formed a movement and repr esented an attitude broader than. 
anv one party. 


J> , Thomas Cartwright became the l eader i n the second phase-. 
of Pu ritanism in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reig n. Hejid- 
vot!afeT~ a_ constituti onal change in the Church ^of England in 
Tav or ofCpresbyterian church polityXEpiscopac^ (government 
by bishops'! was defended bv l ohn wnitgift and Richard Hook - 
er (see preceding lesson). 

The Scottish Revolt from Rome 

In the meantime the Church of Scotland had been reformed 
under Calvinist influence. TOHN KNOX f d. 1572) was the 
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outstanding religious leader after 1555 in a do uble strug gle 
for Protestantism and independence from French influence; 


He had studied at Geneva and gui ded a stro ngl y Galvimstic 
reform . In 1560 the Scottish Parliament declared for Refor¬ 
mation. Andrew Melville continued Knox’s work and perfect* 
ed Scottish Presbyterianism. 


Mary Queen of Scots was compelled to -abdicate in 1567, 
and her one year old son became King James VI under a re¬ 
gency. In 1603 he united the thrones of Scotland and England 
(with the name James I in England), and the hopes of the 
Puritan party in England were encouraged. 


]ames 1 (yi ) (1603-1625) 


Ta mes perceived in e piscopacyXmore congenia l support for ' 
monarchy, with the declaration,/*No bishop, no King. ) rte~He~ 
elded against the Puritans and supported the Elizabethan set-* 
tlementr~Of~ rel igious 'probIefriS._ One~ihfluential~~result of his 
reign~was~fKe authorization of a new translation of the Bible 
(the Authorized or "King James” Version)—-1611. 

The Anglicans became more identified with the king’s pol- 
( ... icy, but the Puritans were growing as a political force. 

fir 

Demands for moreJmmediate _ancLjadical^xe formation of 
the Engli sh Church produced S eparatist s who were not will¬ 
ing to wait for a reformation of the church from within. 
J Robert Browne, the firs t main C ongregationalism had started 
a Separ atist 1 "congregation in T 580- A group of Separatists, in- 
clummzw iiliam Brewst er and T ohn Robins on, went to Ley- 
gpden, Holland m~1609 • "it wa s out of this grou p t hat the "Pil- 
\ griitrs^Ta me in 1620 on the Mayflower to Plymo uth. Some 
Separatists rejected infant baptism and established in Am¬ 
sterdam the fi rst reco g nizable Baptist chur ch. The first perm¬ 
anent Baptist Xlhurdron~EQgIisEIsQirdatis_from 1611. 
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Charles 1 (1625-1649) and the Civil. War 

The Puritans suffe red under the heavy-handed Charles an d 
his high Anglican archbishop WI LLIAM LAUD. Laud was 
narr ow, rough tongued, and c onvinced there was no true 
church aathout bishops The earlier /Hetenderc of the AtialiraTT 
church had not made "Divine right” claims for episcopacy. 
As the Puritans pressed the claim that only presbyterian 
church government had Biblical authority, the Episcopalians 
made the same claim for their system of church government. 


Parliament was dismissed from 1629-40 because of its op¬ 
position to the King’s policies. By now the Anglican cause 
was closely identified with the king’s policy and the Puritan 
position was allied with the Parliamentary majority opposed 
to the king. In . 1.6311. m any Puritan Congregationalists who " 
did not want to separate fro rmt he established church bu t who 
sa w no hopes o f transforming it into their pattern of a Scrip¬ 
tural church departed lotfMassachusettsT ~ ~ -- 


broke lr 


gt at religior 


who signed a National 
Jon.” Charles was forced 


to r econvene Parliament in .order_to ra ise mone y .ra-prosen- 
war a gainst the Scots . The Presbyterian—maj ority, hnwpvi 
ca f t Laud_an d others into prison. A n attempt by t he King to 
seize c ertain members of Parliament spread the civil war 
E ngland. In 164 5 the Parliamentary army under~~OLIVI 

CROMWFT 1 rnntprl flip Isct n( thp rrwo 1 orrnJT 


Meanwhile the Parlia ment had abolished episcopacy and 
summoned an assembly to draw upapattern of religion for a 
new establishment. From 1643 to 1647 the Westminster _A <. 
- embly was in session . It produced the Westminster Con fee-, 
ton ^rid catechisms, which rank amongTHeGnost notab le ex- 
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Cromwell’s Protectorate 


Charles was executed in 1649. Cromwell’s army was the 
real authority. By now the army was largely composed of In¬ 
dependents, neither Anglican nor Presbyterian. These Inde¬ 
pendents found the rigid Presbyterianism of the parliamen¬ 
tary majority as distasteful as the older rule of bishops. 


The religious groups in Cromwell’s England foreshadowed 
the modern pluralist society. A partiaLlistiag in c- k t d es-fehe^fol- 


religious persuasions: 


(1) Roman Catholics—both those agitating for a return of 
papal control to England and those non-political in interest. 

(2) High Church Anglicans—represented by Laud and the 
"Caroline divines,” these adhered to the "divine right” of 

__— kings and episcopacy. 

(3) Moderate Episcopalians—represented, for example, by 
archbishop Ussher of Ireland (of Ussher’s chronology and 
other scholarly activities fame), they thought episco¬ 
pacy was the best form of church government but they 
wanted an inclusive church and sought compromise with 
the Presbyterians, 

(4) Presbyterian Anglicans—the most eminent of whom was 
B Tr.T-fART) BAXTE R, they wanted a national church 

! organized on presbyterian lines, as in Scotland. 

'(C) N on-Separating Independent Anglicans—these wanted an 
esta blished^ national church but with a Congregational or- 
ganization; their l eading representatives are to be tound 
am ong the New England Purita ns, 

(6) Separating Independents—represented earlier by John 
Robinson, they were Congregationalists who favored sep¬ 
aration from the church established by law. 

(7) Baptists—an early leader was Thoma s Helwy s; they 
were distinguished from other Separatists "By their adop¬ 
tion of adult immersion, but were divided themselves into 
(a) "Particul ar Ba ptists’l_(jCalvinhts^ and^(b) "General 
Baplists , ' r ~l^Arminian or non-Calvinisftn theology). 


(8) Quakers—led by GE ORGE FOX^ they flourished on 
Puritan soil but substituted the guidance of the inner 
light” for the sole authority of written scripture. 

(9) Parties to the left—comprised varying expressions of 
political extremes given a religious sanction. 

The term "Puritan” may include groups 3 through 7a. 

The Restoration and the Glorious Revolution 

The near anarchy following Cromwell’s death in 1658 led 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians to unite in restoring mon¬ 
archy under Charles II (1660-85). The new Act o f Unifonn- 
it y in 1662 and other severe acts drove the Puritan party out¬ 
side the Chumh nf England .' Separ ate Presbyterian, Congrega ¬ 
tion ah~~and other j-hlirrhes werf~th( Tresult (known as Dis ¬ 
senters” fro m theestablishme nt), however Puritan influences 
continued even in the Anglican church. James II (1685-88) 
aimed at restoring Roman Catholicism, but it was already a 
century too late for any such an endeavor. A bloodless revolu¬ 
tion in 1688-89 brought William of Orange of the Nether¬ 
lands and Mary (daughter of James) to the throne. A Tolera¬ 
tion Act granted freedom of worship to those who accepted 
the doctrinal portions of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Supplementary Bibliography 


William Haller. The Rise of Puritanism. Harper Torchbook. New York: 
Harper. 


Frederick A. Norwood. The Development of ASodern Christianity. Since 
1500. Apex Paperback. Nashville: Abingdon Press. Chapter III for this Les¬ 
son, but good for all the lessons in this volume. / t 
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Lesson VIII 


Review Questions 

1. Define “Puritans.” 

2. What controversy marks the first appearance of “Pur¬ 
itanism” in the Church of England? 

3. What form of church organization came to be advocat¬ 
ed by most of the Puritans? Who was the first leading advo¬ 
cate of this position in the Church of England? By whom was 
he opposed ? 

4. Who was the leader of the Scottish Reformation? 

5. Name the kings of England in the seventeenth century. 
Identify the religious policy of each, and name the significant 
religious developments under each. 

6. Who were some of the early Separatists ? 

7. List some of the significant events of the English Civil 
War. 

8. What is the importance of Westminster Assembly? 

9. The three principal forms of church government in 
Christian history are the episcopal, presbyterian, and congre¬ 
gational. How are these represented in seventeenth century 
England ? 

10. To what do the terms “Separatist” and "Non-Separat¬ 
ist” refer? "Anglican”? "Independent”? "Dissenter”? 

Thought Questions 

1. Why is seventeenth century English history important 
for American religious history? 

2. What fundamental issues were in dispute between An¬ 
glicans and Puritans ? 

H.T FOCnv 


RELIGIOUS PATTERNS IN THE U.S.A. 

"For freedom Christ has set us free” 

The religious patterns of Europe, and especially England, 
were transplanted to the new world. The new circumstances 
and resultant combinations produced distinctive features in 
the religious life of the U. S. 

Religion in the Settlement of the Colonies 

Virginia, beginning in 1607 at Jamestown, was settled 
largely by members of the Church of England, which became 
the established religion. Religion was not a prominent motive 
in the founding of the colony, and the rigid religious statutes 
of the colony were soon relaxed. The Church remained depen¬ 
dent on England, and the Anglican Church in this country was 
an Episcopal Church without a bishop until after the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Massachusetts, and then other parts of New England, re¬ 
ceived mainly JCongregational dissenters. T w o .., t ype s ate to~ he- 
distinguishe dnihe Pilgrims who came to Ply mouth in 1620 h a d - 
been jsepafati^sT who had gone to Holland seeking religious. 

Th^nrj ta n s of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
1628^30, were t non-separatists^ who came to organize a 
"Godly Commonwealth" in fKe wilderness according to their 
understanding of the Biblical pattern (a church with congre¬ 
gational polity established by the State). In the new world 
the differences in their attitude toward the established Church 
of England became less significant, and an established church 
with Congregational polity emerged. Quakers and Baptists 
especially were unwelcome. 
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Rhode Island was the exception to the Congregational es¬ 
tablishment in New England, It became the haven for Roger 
Williams (1636) and others who could not endure the Puritan 
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theocracy. In 1639 the first Baptist Church in America was 
established in the colony, but Roger Williams soon left the 
Baptist fellowship. Will iams established religious liberty in 
Rhode Island on religio us"principles: precisely be cause he took 
God so "seriously he did not believe that man’s relations to 
God could be dictated. Williams carried on a spirited literary 
debate with joh nXotto n of Massachusetts on the subject of 
religious toleration. The titles give the flavor of the contro¬ 
versy: Williams wrote ''The Bloudy Tenet of Persecution”; 
Cotton replied with “The Bloudy Tenet Washed and Made 
White in the Bloud of the Lamb”; to which Williams respond¬ 
ed with “The Bloudy Tenet yet more Bloudy.” 

Maryland was chartered in 1632 to Lord Baltimore, a Cath¬ 
olic, who in order to secure tolerance for Catholics (who 
were very unpopular in England since the plots against Eliza¬ 
beth to restore papal supremacy in England) established full 
religious liberty. Under Baltimore’s Protestant governor. .W il¬ 
li am Sto ne (an ancestor~ofBartoTr^Stone—Lesson XI), the 
Maryland Act concerning Religio n o f 1649 was passed, one o f 
the fi r sL-Toterartion--Ar±s: Ironically, members of the Umrch 
of England gained control and established this church in Mary¬ 
land before the Revolution. 

Pennsylvania was granted to William Penn in 1681 and was 
settled by Quakers the following year. Their rule was con¬ 
genial to a variety of German religious sects and other perse¬ 
cuted groups. The pacifist policies of the Quakers led to their 
abdication from political responsibility in the following cen¬ 
tury, but a greater variety of religious practice had already 
been introduced into Pennsylvania than into any of the other 
colonies. 

In the southern colonies the Church of England was estab¬ 
lished but was soon rivalled by other groups. In New York 
and New Jersey there was variety from the start. The Dutch 
brought the Reformed faith to New York. Scottish and Eng¬ 
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lish Presbyterians also spread the faith of Calvin throughout 
the colonies, but especially in the middle colonies. 

Religion and Liberty—the 18th Century Achievement 

Clergymen, especially in New England, were active propa¬ 
gandists for the revolutionary principles. The—political-' 
theories of John Locke (see Lesson IX) provide d—the—phdo—" 
soph lpal nndergirding for the right o jLrevolutienr"' 

With the securing of independence and the founding of the 
new nation, organizational ties of the churches with the old 
world were broken. During the years when the new nation 
was taking shape most of the churches established a national 
organization as independent denominations. Th e. “Method ist 
Epis copal Chur ch” hel d its organizational conference in 1784, 
attaining separate denominational status before Methodists irf 
Englaftri-ritcT The “Prot estant Episcop al Ch urch" adopted a 
national constitution in 1789, having received its first bishops 
(ordained in~Engfand) TsVithtn Jhe preceding five yea rs. In~the 
period from 1785-88 the Pre sbyterian Chur ch adopted a na¬ 
tional organization, form oUworship, and confession of faith. 
These developments were typical of the nationalizing and 
centralizing tendencies of the times during which the churches 
were adapting themselves to denominational status in a new 
nation. 


The plurality of churches made impossible a national estab¬ 
lishment of religion, so the principle of freedom of religion 
was written into the first amendment to the Constitution. In- 
creased^a gitatio a- for the separation of church and state had 
begun with the opening of the Revolutionary War, esp eaally 
on the^ part of Ba ptists (e. g. Isaac Backus) in NewEng land 
and political theorists in Virginia. Virginia was the first 


Freedom.” Poli tical statesmen —such as Thomas Jefferson 
(Deist) and James Madison (Church of England) combined 





with those who advocated religious liberty on religious 
grounds (Baptist and Quakers) in advocating a “wall of sep¬ 
aration” between church and state on a national basis. How¬ 
ever, it was not until 1833 t hat the last state (Massachusetts) 
disestablished its "Church of the Standing Order” by abolish¬ 
ing legislative support of instruction in the public worship of 
God. 

With the disestablishment of the churches, the public 
s chools replaced the churche s as the organs for the transm is¬ 
sion of the value s of A merican cultu re. Hence, the schools 
have become the p rincipal battleground in the twentieth cen¬ 
tu ry for church-state problem s. Here religious values and sec¬ 
ular interests have come into sharpest conflict, for in the 
schools most was at stake as to the meaning of the separation 
of church and state. 

Characteristics of American Church History 


I n the separation of church.and state. Amer ican Christia n¬ 
ity ^ pion eered in the modern world . Nevertheless the history 
of t he churches has been very much influenced by the nationa l 
history— Cas a notable example most of the churches divided 
as the nation did, in connection with the Civil War. A merica n 
chur ch history closely follows the poli tical history, and muc h 
of t he ins titutional history is a study in American sociology. 
Few distinctive doctrinal ideas and tew influential theologi- 
ans have been contributed to world church history from the 
American scene. P ractical activ ity rather than theolog ical 
t hought has been the strong point of American church es. 

As a result of the separation of church and state, denom i- 
n ationalism as a separate church type has been a characteris tic 
of religion in America . In Europe the patter n has been the 
la rge established chur ch o r the small sec t. In Ameri ca the de¬ 
nomination has emerged as an i ntermedia te type of church 
org aniza tion. 
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The freed om of relig ion and at mosphere of free thou ght, 
o pen propagan da, and e ase of free associa tion encouraged the 
pr oliferation of ^sects, each assuming its own institutional 
form. 


The prevalence of congregational government, la y_parti c i~ 
pation. voluntary finance, and representativ e conventions all 
may further 5e related to the political atmosphere of~ the 
country. These circumstances have given an independence and 
vitality to American churches in sharp contrast to the estab¬ 
lished chur ches nH -E urope where the population is n ominally 
Christian but actual ly\indiffe rent to the affairs of the church es. 


Reyivalism has also bben one of the main currents in Amer¬ 
ican “church history. America’s part in the evangelistic move¬ 
ments of modern church history will be noted in Lesson X. 


^ I mmigrat ion and r acial-churche s from the old world have 
also determined t he re li gious pattern s of this country. Immi¬ 
grants for a time would keep their ~ language, customs, and 
churches from the old world before being assimilated into the 
new environment. Hence many sp lits and div isions from the 
o ld world were transplanted to this count ry, alth ough man y of 
themj vgre meaningless in the new environmen t. The church¬ 
es often preserved la nguag e and raci al barrier s, adding to the 
number of'‘denominations in the country—for instance there 

"Danish Tutherans Swedish T.nther- 


ans, Norwegian Lutherans, etc. in varying stages of accommo¬ 
dation to the new world according to the time of their immi¬ 
gration. These in recent years have merged, reducing the num¬ 
ber of Lutheran bodies in the country. 


Amer ican chur ches, themselves in-a sense products of a 
missionary spirit, have been espe cially interested in forei gn 
missions. 
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Review Questions 

1. What religious bodies predominated in the founding of 
the various colonies? 

2. Identify: Roger Williams, William Penn, John Cotton, 
Lord Baltimore, Isaac Backus. 

3. What was the role of the chup' v *** in the Revolutionary 
War? 

4. What were some of the influences leading to the adop¬ 
tion of the principle of religious liberty in the U. S. ? 

5. What was the first state to write the principle of sepa¬ 
ration into law ? When? What was the last of the original 
states to adopt this principle? When? 

6. When did the Methodists, Presbyterians, and Episcopa¬ 
lians adopt a national organization for their churches in this 
country? 

7. List and discuss some of the distinctive characteristics 
of American Church History. 

8. Compare American churches with their European coun¬ 
terparts. 

Thought Questions 

1. Do you think the "American spirit" has determined the 
distinctive features of religious life in the U. S. ? To what ex¬ 
tent should local culture be allowed to influence the spirit and 
forms of religious life? 

2. How do you account for the differences between Amer¬ 
ican and European churches? 

3. What are some of the problems in carrying through con¬ 
sistently a policy of separation of church and state ? Is this the 
same as to separate the state and religion ? 
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Lesson IX 

RATIONALISM AND THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

"The heavens declare the glory of God’’ 

T he fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries _saw_thg__un^ 

ravelHng~~of t he, medieval cuIturaPj^si^Jn _.Western 

Europe. Science, philosophy, and religion went their separate 
ways'with no integrating factor or common world view to 
hold them together. They have not been effectively brought 
together in western society as a whole since then. The intel¬ 
lectual movement which had begun with the Renaissance and 
had been only partially stayed when the Reformation gener¬ 
ated other concerns came to a climax in the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. T he eighteenth century develop¬ 
men ts in sc i ence and philosophy m a xk~th e. "water shed for—the 
modern era~of thought, separating mo dem-man as much from 
the"Kefof ffiat i gg- as ~ f Tnm~T heTdiddlel A^. 


The Scientific Development 


Progress in the sciences of astronomy a nd physics since the 
Renaissance brought great changes from the medieval world 
view. Copernicus (1473-1543), Kepler (1571-1630), and Gali¬ 
leo (1564-1642) were some of the important pioneers. The 
establishment of the Copernican or heliocentric ( sun cen- 
teredj view of our universe in the place of the geocentric 
(earth centered) view has served as a convenient symbol to 
me common man for the general intellectual revolution tak- 
ing place. But it should be remembered that it was not the ~4 r 
new science itself but the new philoso phical viewpoints wbicf p. A 
attacked religion and brought a decline in belieT 


ISAAC NEWTON (1642-1727), best known for his dis¬ 
covery o^'tfie’^Taw )f gravity. " became the symbol for th e 
eighteenth century of the new concept of the__cosm os. The 
praise ascribed to Newton is well summed up in the lines of 
Alexander Pope, “God said, Let Newton be, and all was 
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light.” Newton’s Mathematical Principles of Natural Philos¬ 
ophy of the heavenly bodies to math - 

~pmat- iral formulas and so provided the b asis tor .lhe concepF 
of a~mechanistlc~universe o^ r^Hng l^ im 4o-l^b,1e nat ural l ay . 
New toxThimself was a^evout believer, but God becameTor 
him "the~ Great Mechanic w ho .made the mach ine and occa- 
sionally tinkered with it in' or der to keep it in running orde r. 
'It has onl y been in the twentieth century that Newto nian 
physics of abs olute space and time has been r eplaced bylother 
d iscoveries TBuFal ready modern philosophy had been built up 
f rom such a "closed” and absolute world view as th is 
"mechanical” concept of Newton s favored. " 

The Philosophical Development 

Modern p hilosoph y began with the French Catholic jj)escar- 
ftes (1596-I650n foe founder of Rationalism. Philosophical 
Rationalism could still be a friend ot religion with Descartes 
and Leibniz (1646-1716), but with Spinoza (1632-1677) it was 
turned into pantheism and in the hands of others it left little 
room for direct revelation. 

The new attitude wa s not the use of reason, but t he inde ¬ 
pendent place ascribed to reason and the degree of confidence 
in its unaided powers. One must distinguish the general "ra¬ 
tionalist attitude” and approach ("rationalism”) from Ration¬ 
alism as a particular philosophical school. 

British Empiricism fthe philosophical theory that all 
knowledge comes through experience T began with TOHN 
h rprprp (1632-1704"), who is the second great symbo l, along 
with Newton, of the eighteenth century outlook for the Eng¬ 
lish s peaking world , tor Locke 'the "miild~'beglnr~as~ a "blank 
tablet,” the tabula rasa, Al l knowledge is dependent on what 
comes through*tne senses and the reasoning based on thes e 
s ense ex periences.. Locke distinguished propositions as con¬ 
trary to reason, according to reason, and above reason. The 
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former cannot be accepted; the second are established by rea¬ 
son;- and the latter, which do not involve logical contradiction 
but are outside our experience, may be accepted on the basis 
of reliable testimony. Locke’s The Reasonableness of Chris¬ 
tianity offerecL a logical defense of Christianity and a plea for 
a non-denominational unity in esse ntials without divisive 
creeds~itmiaTfefs - iof opinion, a source for the plea later to be 
made by Alexander Campbell (Lesson XI). 


Locke’s pcdNca! t heory became influential on the A meri- f 
ran colonists as a defen se of the right of revolutio n. On his 
view government is a social compact based on the consent of 
the governed; in casesjgf abuse of ,p owe r the people may take 
back the power they bave delegated, through the right of rev¬ 
olution. 


The Religious Implications 

The eighteenth century has been called " The Age of Rea¬ 
son,” In the aftermath of the Thirty Years War in Germany 
(1618-48) and the Civil Wars in seventeenth Century England 
(Lesson VII) ,many people were weary of religious dogm a¬ 
tis m and narrow creedalism . T hey turned to reason as the 
hope of salvation! Of those influenced by the new 'hation- 
alism” s ame saw in it an occasion even to renounce Christian - 
ity; so me constructed a rational religio n drawn from elements 
'of the Christian tradition; while o thers sought to use reason 
in defense of their Christiani ty. Those who rejected or ig¬ 
nored the new reasoning approach either retreated (l) into 
the citadel of creeds or (2) into the citadel of the heart with 
its emotional experience of religion: The former, the “old 
orthodox,” continued the work of ""Protestant Scholasticism,” 
refining their positions in accord with dogmatically held 
creeds. Vital religion was represented by the latter, 'Pie¬ 
tists” (compare the next lesson). 


In France rationalism and naturalism were openly anti- 
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religious, as with Voltaire . In Germany the scientific and phil¬ 
osophical developments produced the “Enlightenment.” This 
movement was anti-supernatura l and, where it wasnot indif¬ 
ferent to Christianity, it p laced its emph asis on reason and 
mora lity. England saw the development of Deism. ' a religion 
established on the basis of reason alone . The essential fea- 
turesUof this natural religion were the existence of God, 
moral obligations on man, and a future state of rewards and 
punishment. Providential activity was denied. The observa¬ 
tion of the natural world was thought to confirm the exist¬ 
ence of God and His benevolent attitude toward man. Many 
Deists, as for example Ben Franklin, were tolerant of organ¬ 
ized religion. Tom Paine, who wrote The Age of Reason, was 
influenced by the French expression of rationalism and thus 
took a line of strong opposition to Christianity. 


"supernatural raJjaaaikm. " that is, t he use of the new philo- 
SQphical reason as a defense for traditional Christianity. This 
approach Avas especially characteristic of 'the English speak- 
ing world. Accepting the premises of the Deists about a reve¬ 
lation in nature available to the reasoning of every man, the 
typical defense of this view then sought to prove a special 
supernatural revelation in the Bible supplementing the nat¬ 
ural revelation. The characteristic approach raised the ques¬ 
tions, Is it possible ? Is it desirable ? and Did it occur ? Both in¬ 
ternal evidence s (high morality, consistency of the revela¬ 
tion, etc.) and external evidences ('miracles, fulfilled proph¬ 
ecies) were adduced to prove the reality of a special revela¬ 
tion. This apologetic argument was successful against the 
Deists, and, as often happens, what Was an effective argu¬ 
ment for one century became an article of faith for the next. 
This continues to be the apologetic approach of some believ¬ 


ers, even though the enemies of today no longer accept the 
premises on which it was constructed (e. g. existence of God, 
natural revelation, a moral universe). Thus the philosophical 
framework of this apologetic is no longer convincing to many. 
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TOSEPH BUTLER (1692-1752) was the most acute think¬ 
er among the antagoni sii_a£- 4hg- Deists «. His Analogy of Re¬ 
ligion, by showing that the same difficulties and the same 
characteristics were in natural religion which had been urged 
against Christianity, sought to demonstrate that the same God 
was the author of both. 

DAVID HUME (1711-1776), the radical empiricist, un¬ 
dercut the apol ogetic -enterp rise by~questioning the value of 
- piracies as evidences. His scepticism of the possibility of 
any human knowledge at all effectively ended the "Age of 
Reason” as an intellectual era. 

A philosophical reconstruction be gan with IMMANUEL 
KANT (1724-1804). He sharply limited the area ot human 
knowledge by his separation between the phenomenal (ac¬ 
tual, literal) world and the world of ideas . "Pure reason” 
does not know the "thing in itself.” But the reason “lays 
down the categories” by which we understand things. For in¬ 
stance, qualities of unity, substance, causality, etc. may not 
exist in the object perceived, but are the categories imposed 
by the mind'as conditions of admission to the understanding. 
Kant was impressed by two things: “the starry heaven above” 
and "the moral law within.” The “ practical reason ” con¬ 
structs a “ca tegorical i mperativ e”—s o act that you can wil l 
your conduct to be a uni versal .standardly conduct. Every man 
has a sense of duty, of "oughiness’ whidTESTbe the basis of 
a moral law. KanL was important for religious history fo r 
h is sharp separation of faith and knowledge, his equation o f 
religio n with a noralitv . an d his scepticism of the philosophica l; 
pro ofs for the existence of God (although he argued for God’s 
existence as a necessary postulate of the moral nature off 
man). ' 


Unitarianism 


One religious body may be said to have emerged as an em- 
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bodiment of the principles of rationalism—the Unitarians. 
TfnUorigins of AnT5niaiL Hnitariani <m rpay bZj^rmrl-i , rrT''i;K- 
eral movement within New England Congregationalism in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. Aip "Arminian” 
movement attacked the Calvinism of the Congregationahsts 
on " The subje cts of Original " sin and justifica tion. C harles _ 
■C haun ceiT and his fnen3s~went beyond these points to univers - 
alism (everybody saved) and anti-Trinitarianism. 


In the years 1805-25 a series of events split the Congrega- 
tionalists—significant among which was the se curing of con - 


Liberals. 


CHANNING (1780-1842) was the most articulate spokes¬ 
man among the leaders in the beginning of the Unitarian 
movement as a separate denomination. At this ti me t he m ov e¬ 


men t was stil lBible-based, and gro unded i ts pojhtiorLiiLjtra- 
tio nal interpretaBo n of scnptu rel Certain Tra nscendentalist s 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson dmdTheodore Parker—g^yeUnitar- 


ia nism a different orientatio n. At the present time a n openly 
Hu manist elemen t in the Unitarian-Universalist fellowship 
is grgwing at the expense of those who want to keep some 


roots in the Christian tradition of Theism. 
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Review Questions 


1. What is the important "watershed” in modern intel¬ 
lectual history? 

2. Name the two men who stand as symbols of thought 
for the English 18th century, one a scientist and the other a 
philosopher. 

3. What was the "Copernican revolution”? 

4. Identify: Galileo, Descartes, Leibniz, Spinoza. 

5. Describe the philosophical, political, and religious in¬ 
fluence of John Locke. 

6. What is the position of Newton in the history of science ? 

7. What different religious positions, in relation to the 
new currents of "rationalism,” were possible in the eigh¬ 
teenth century? 

8. Characterize the influence of rationalism in France, 
Germany, and England, as expressed by the terms "Natural¬ 
ism.” "Enlightenment,” and "Deism.” 

9. What were the main points of "natural religion,” as de¬ 
veloped by those who, using reason as a criterion, developed a 
new religion out of elements from the Christian tradition ? 

10. Describe the typical apologetic approach developed in 
the eighteenth century. Who was Joseph Butler? 

11. Why was Hume such a disturbing figure? 

12. What was Immanuel Kant’s importance? 

13. What are some important events in the development of 
American Unitarianism ? 

Thought Questions 

1. Why have science, philosophy, and religion tended to de¬ 
velop independently in the modern world? Has this made for 
harmonious relations between these disciplines of thought? 

2. What is the function of apologetics? Can the apologet¬ 
ics of one age be expected to serve a function in another? 
Miy have some in the twentieth century often continued to 
use the apologetics developed in the eighteenth ? 
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eighteenth century’s great Biblical scholars, J. S. Bengel 
(1687-1752), was a Pietist. His Gnomon , or Index of the New 
Testament, became the basis of John Wesleys Notes upon 
the New Testament. 


Although in some ways subversive of traditional orthodoxy, 
Pietism remained within the established churches. One separ- _ 
ately r groznbeA rH imms bn dv-which exemplified Pietism waT 
the T ^fnravian Rret-hnsn . the outgrowth o f the. Unit as Trattum 
•mm TE^-Bu ssi(e~~reforrn in Bohemia (Lesson I). The Mora- 
,ian Brethren came under the patronage of Count Zinzendorf 
at Herrnhut, a village founded on his estate. Many in the 18th 
century became impressed with the Moravian manner of life 
as exemplifying true Christian living. 

John Wesley and Methodism in England 


JOHN WESLEY lived and died in the Church of England 
(1703-1791). His upbringing was in a very religious home, 
and as a student at Oxford he was a member of the_LH©ly-" 
Club^__(aIso_jcaIled^Bible-Mloths7_axKLJllMejdy)d^s”). Wes- 
lefWassratfor a time as an Anglican clergyman to Geor¬ 
gia, but he returned to England after a rather u nsuccess ful 
ministry. His decisive "heart warming” experience came 
while attending a meeting of an Anglican "society” on 
Aldersgate Street in Lond on. Wesley was much impressed by 
thlTMoraviam and paid a visit to Herrnhut, but certain 
characteristics of the Moravians he considered improper. 


Wesley began an intensive revival campaign which carried 
him throughout the British Isles in a ministry characterized 
by the motto, " The world is my parish .” The working classes 
were reached in "an effective manner such as the established 
Anglican church had not accomplished. Wesley was a genius 
at organization and developed the "Methodist Societies” as 
cells within the Anglican Church in a highly efficient way. 
His b rother, . Charles, wrote some of the great evangelical 
h ymn s of the English language. 
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Wesley differed from his co-laborer, George Whitefie LL_a^ 
CalvI nist7~on tfr e_gues tion or .predestinati on, a doctriflejabich. 
Wesley rejectedTWesley shared the general "Arminian” 
trend of Anglican theology since the Puritan controversies 
(the Puritans had been Calvinists whereas the Anglican party 
into which Wesley was born was Arminian—Lesson IV). 
Wesley preached a Gospel of "fre e grac e.’’ Another doctrinal 
emphasis was “perfectionism,” the entire sanctification of 
the believer (later understood largely in moral terms) t hroug h 
c ontinual progress toward absolute sinlessn ess. But the mai n 
l egacy of the Wesleyan revival was not doctrinal but practi- 
canChristian morality; the virtues of t hrift, work, and cha r¬ 
it y; andTocial betterment . 1 " 

Practical necessity gave a separate organization to "Meth¬ 
odists” in America immediately after the Revolution. The 
shortage of sympathetic priests in the church of England who 
would administer the sacraments to Wesley’s followers led 
him, although himself only a presbyter, to ordain "superinten¬ 
dents” (bishops) for the American societies. Wesley was led 
to this step because of his conviction that in the ancient 
church there was no distinction between presbyters and 
bishops and their differentiation was only an administrative 
arrangement. His brother Charles did not approve of this 
step. Although Wesley had no intention of his movement sep¬ 
arating from the Church of England, already by the time of 
his death the essential steps had been taken toward the self- 
government of Methodism in England. The opposition of many 
Anglican clergymen to the "enthusiasm” (excessive emotion - 
alism) ofMethodism ^d made the eventualseparation a cer - 
tainty. However, many had co-operated with Wesley, and an 
evangelical party grew up in the Church of England itself as a 
consequence of the Methodist movement. 

Wesley’s work r evitalized religions lif e in England and 
started a process of s ocial reform which was to save England 
much of the economic and social strife which hit the continent 
in the nineteenth century. 


Th e Nazarenes, Holiness bodies, Free Methodists, and the 
Salvarion Army~are among later groups which represenfef^ 
fnr brt-n recover Wesleyan viewpoints neglec ted by MeffipT^ 
disirTat large in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Revivalism in America 

Some stirrings toward revival were found already in the 
1720’s among the Reformed churches in the middle colonies. 
A NATHAN .EDWARD S (1703-1758), th e most ^ original 
.nin ker in Colonial America combined rigorous intellectual 
though t about religious philosophy with evangelistic success ^ 
He' began - a remarkable revival in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, in 1734. The ev angelistic tour of Whitefield in 1739-4 0— 
caught n p all the colonies in the fires of a revival which _ be- 
came known as the "Great Awakening.” 

This first great period was brief, but revivals in the south¬ 
ern colonies in the later eighteenth century merged with a 
"Second Great Awake ning” at the close of the Revolution ary 
War. ThTT time it was oh the Western frontier of the new na¬ 
tion^that the greatest results were achieved, especially 
through the use of the "C amp Meetin g" in the early 1800’s. 
Some unusual "exercises” accompanied the emotional preach¬ 
ing and praying at these gatherings—falli ng to the groun d—the 
"jerks,” barking, shrieks, the "holy laugh," and other such out¬ 
lets tor pent- up teelin gs. 

Revivalism in the nineteenth century became a science with 
the writing of a number of manuals telling how to have a 
successful revival; the most fa mous o f these systematize^; 
was Ch arles G. Finne v. Although people of a Calvinist back¬ 
ground had been the first leaders in revivalism in this coun¬ 
try, the Methodists and Baptists employed it with the great- 
s t success . Their success in revivalism and in following the 
pioneers westward made the Baptists and Methodists the ma¬ 
jor American denominations. Indeed the very emphasis on 
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human means in the “how to do it manuals and on human 
response inherent in revivalism caused a weakening of certain 
points in Calvinist theology among those Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists who adopted its techniques. 

Revivalism cut across denominational lines. It gave tremen¬ 
dous energy toward benevolent works, the founding of schools, 
and the sending out of missionaries. In succeeding waves Re¬ 
vivalism has been a determinative factor in American relig¬ 
ious life, and it has continued to form even in the twentieth 
century (from Dwight L. Moody to Billy Graham) an endur¬ 
ing feature of the churches’ activities. 

Supplementary Bibliography 

A. S. Wood, The Inextinguishable Blaze-. Spiritual Renewal and Advance 
in 18 th Century. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans. 
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Review Questions 

1. Where did the evangelical movements first become 
prominent? 

2. What were the contributions of Spener and Francke. 

3. Characterize Pietism. 

4. Identify the Moravian Brethren. 

5. Give some account of the life of John Wesley. 

6. What were some of Wesley’s doctrinal emphases? 

7. What were the attitudes of John Wesley and the 
dhurch of England toward each other? 

8. What led to the separation of Methodism from the 

church of England ? 

9. Name some religious bodies which are heirs of Wesley¬ 
an revival. 

10. When did revivalism begin in America? 

11. Who were some early preachers in the American “Great 
Awakening” ? 

12. Mention some nineteenth century developments in re¬ 
gard to revivalism. 

'Thought Questions 

1. What is the proper relationship between the "religion 
of the head” and the "religion of the heart”? Are these in¬ 
compatible ? 

2. What permanent contributions to Protestant religious 
life can you see resulting from the influence of Pietism, Metho¬ 
dism and Revivalism? 
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Lesson XI 

THE RESTORATION MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA 

"Ask for the old paths where is the good way” 

O’Kell.y, Jones, and Stone'. The Christian Connection 

James O’Kelly was a popular preacher among the Metho¬ 
dists in North Carolina and Virginia. He objected to the ap¬ 
pointment of a superintendent as a move toward autocracy, 
saying that the organization adopted was “of the preachers, 
by the preachers, and for the preachers.” In 1792 he present¬ 
ed a resolution to the Methodist convention providing for ap¬ 
peals by ministers who disagreed with their assignments from 
the superintendent. When the resolution was voted down, he 
led a group out of the Methodist Church and formed the "Re¬ 
publican Methodist Church.” In 1794 at the suggestion of 
Rice Haggard, they dropped this name and called themselves 
only "Christians.” They adopted the following principles: (l) 
The Lord Jesus Christ as the only Head of the Church; (2) 
the name Christian to the exclusion of all party and sectarian 
names; (3) the Holy Bible as the only creed and a sufficient 
rule of faith and practice; (4) Christian character, or vital 
piety, the only test of church fellowship and membership; (5) 
the right of private judgement and liberty of conscience the 
privilege and duty of all. 

Abner Jones had been a Baptist before organizing a "Chris¬ 
tian Church at Lyndon, Vermont, in 1801. Elias Smith as a 
lad had been baptized by immersion for remission of sins by 
a Baptist preacher without becoming a member of a Baptist 
Church. Smith organized a "church of Christ” in Portsmouth, 
N. H., in 1803. It is claimed that Elias Smith published the 
first religious paper in this country, The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, begun in 1808. Jones and Smith were in reaction 
against Calvinist theology and were noncreedal in emphasis. 
They practiced adult immersion and gave prominence to a 
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"conversion experience” as a result of their Baptist back¬ 
ground. Their church polity was Congregational. For a time 
there was some co-operation between these New England 
"Christians” and the developing Unitarian movement, but 
cultural and social differences kept them apart. 

BARTON W. STONE (1772-1844) had been ordained by 
the Presbyterians in northern Kentucky in spite of the fact 
that he was willing to subscribe to the Westminster Confes¬ 
sion only "in so far as it is in accord with the Bible.” He had 
m active part in the Cane Ridge and other camp meeting re¬ 
vivals of 1800-1803. Stone was concerned about the contra¬ 
diction between preaching to anyone "to come to the Lord” 
and the Calvinistic doctrine that one couldn’t move without 
a work of grace on the elect. But he could not deny the re¬ 
sults of the revival. He and four other ministers therefore 
withdrew from the Kentucky Synod of the Presbyterian 
^.Church before disciplinary action could be taken against them 
for doctrinal laxity. They formed the "Springfield Presby¬ 
tery,” but within a few months they disbanded it, as lacking 
scriptural authority, in favor of congregational polity. Their 
reasons were set forth in "The Last Will and Testament of 
the Springfield Presbytery,” of 1804. Among its declarations 
were the following items: 

"We will, that this body die, be dissolved, and sink into 
union with the Body of Christ at large; for there is 
but one Body ... 

"We will that our power of making laws for the gov¬ 
ernment of the church and executing them by delegat¬ 
ed authority, forever cease... 

"We will that the people henceforth take the Bible as 
the only guide to heaven .. 

They further adopted the name "Christian.” 

There were various attempts at co-operation among these 
early groups, but their conferences were voluntary and not in- 
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tended in any sense as a denominational organization. In 1833 
a general conference of the “Christian Connection” was or¬ 
ganized on a permanent basis, but already in 1832 Stone had 
led many of his followers into union with the Disciples 
movement of Campbell (see below). The Christian Connec¬ 
tion in 1931 merged with Congregational Churches, and these 
in turn have merged with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in 1957 to form the United Church of Christ. 

Thomas and Alexander Campbell: The Disciples 

Thomas Campbell was a school teacher and minister for 
the Seceder Presbyterian church serving Scottish immigrants 
in Ireland. Because of poor health he came to Pennsylvania 
in 1807. He was soon in trouble with the Synod because of his 
understanding of faith and his attitude toward creeds. In 1809 
Thomas Campbell withdrew from the jurisdiction of the Sy¬ 
nod, and he along with a few others of like mind formed the 
“Christian Association of Washington (Pa.)” (not a church) 
to promote undenominational Christianity within the existing 
churches. 

Thomas Campbell’s family had been left behind while he 
made arrangements for them to come later. A shipwreck 
necessitated a year’s sojourn in Scotland before the family 
joined him in America. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL (1788- 
1866), the oldest son, took advantage of the delay to study at 
Glasgow. During this time he came under the influence of the 
Independents and began to move away from his Presbyterian 
background. 

When Alexander met his father, the latter showed him 
“The Declaration and Address” which set forth his program 
for Christian unity. Among the propositions of this noble 
document are the following: 

That the Church of Christ upon earth is essentially, 

intentionally, and constitutionally one, consisting of 


all those in every place that profess their faith in 
Christ and obedience to Him in all things according 
to the scriptures, and that manifest the same by their 
tempers and conduct ... 

Nothing ought to be inculcated upon Christians as 
articles of faith, nor required of them as terms of com¬ 
munion, but what is expressly taught and enjoined 
upon them in the word of God. Nor ought anything 
be admitted as of divine obligation in their church 
constitution and managements, but what is expressly 
enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles upon the New Testament Church, either 
in expressed terms or by approved precedent... 

Nothing ought to be received into the faith or wor¬ 
ship of the Church, or be made a term of communion 
amongst Christians, that is not as old as the New 
Testament . . . 

That although inferences and deductions from scrip¬ 
ture premises, when fairly inferred, may be truly called 
the doctrine of God’s holy word, yet are they not 
formally binding upon the consciences of Christians 
farther than they perceive the connexion, and evident¬ 
ly see that they are so; for their faith must not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power and veracity 
of God. 

Alexander dedicated his life to the proclamation of the prin¬ 
ciples set forth in this document. Father and son found they 
had arrived at similar viewpoints and together sought a basis 
for Christian unity in a return to the New Testament.. 

In May, 1811, the “Christian Association of Washington” 
turned itself into the “Brush Run Church.” After adult im¬ 
mersion was accepted following a careful study of the New 
Testament Scriptures, the church somewhat reluctantly ac¬ 
cepted in 1813 an invitation to membership in the Redstone 
Baptist Association. 

The year 1823 was a significant year for Alexander Camp- 
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bell: his congregation affiliated with the Mahoning Baptist 
Association in Ohio, a more liberal group responsive to his 
ideas; the paper Christian Baptist was launched in which a 
series on the "restoration of the ancient order of things” set 
forth the program of a restitution of the New Testament 
church; and Campbell’s second debate was held, this time 
with McCalla, in which for the first time he gave a clear 
statement of the purpose of baptism as the remission of sins. 

Walter Scott was sent out as evangelist by the Mahoning 
Association; he showed that the "Restoration Plea” could be 
preached effectively. Scott formulated the steps in the "plan 
of salvation” as an effective means of evangelization: he 
taught children as a "finger exercise” to repeat "faith, repent¬ 
ance, baptism, remission of sins, and gift of Holy Spirit” and 
had them go home to invite their parents to hear this 
preached. He made the "invitation” a regular feature at the 
close of his sermons. 

By 1830 the large number of followers which Campbell 
had built up through his editorial efforts, debates, and preach¬ 
ing began to separate from or be expelled from the Baptist 
Associations. Points at issue with the Baptists included the 
relation of baptism to the forgiveness of sins, the authority 
of creeds, and the powers of associations of churches. The na¬ 
ture of faith and place of the Holy Spirit in conversion were 
also involved. In this year the Mahoning Association disband¬ 
ed itself as unscriptural. This was also the year in which 
Campbell replaced the caustic, iconoclastic tone of his Chris¬ 
tian Baptist with the positive statesmanship of a new journal, 
the Millennial Harbinger. 

Campbell had met Stone in 1824. Their movements had a 
great deal in common. Especially through the labors of "Rac¬ 
coon” John Smith and John T. Johnson the "Christians” and 
"Disciples” in Kentucky united in 1832. By the mid-1830’s the 
basis for the future growth of this "Restoration Movement” 


was laid and its basic doctrinal principles had been enunciated. 
Later Developments 

The formation of the American Christian Missionary So¬ 
ciety in 1849 (at least partly as a result of Campbell’s urging 
some form of cooperation between the churches), and the in¬ 
troduction of instrumental music into worship (first agitated 
about 1851 and opposed by Campbell) were major factors in 
introducing a split in the movement. The Disciples, however, 
did not divide during the Civil War as most churches did, but 
the war contributed to an alienation between northern and 
southern brethren and was one factor influencing a more con¬ 
servative trend in the south and a more liberal trend in the 
north. The influence of the Gospel Advocate of David Lips¬ 
comb in the south opposing both the above innovations and of 
the Christian Standard of Isaac Errett in the north favoring 
both were important in giving a geographical factor to the di¬ 
vision. For a while in some places a middle ground was held, 
of cooperation with the Society but opposition to the instru¬ 
ment, a position represented by J. W. McGarvey. This middle 
ground increasingly fell away, and the "statistical division” 
of 1906, in which the churches of Christ reported separate fig¬ 
ures from the Christian Church to the Census Bureau, was but 
a recognition of the alienation which had been taking place 
over several years and the climax of a gradual process of 
separation. 

Today the heirs of the Restoration Movement fall into 
three main classifications—the "Disciples” are the liberal 
wing supporting the International Convention; the indepen¬ 
dent “Christian Churches” are conservative in theology but 
use the instrument and favor voluntary conventions of church¬ 
es; while the "churches of Christ” favor congregational inde¬ 
pendence and unaccompanied vocal music in worship. 
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Lesson XII 


i 

i 


Supplementary Bibliography 

W. E. Garrison and A. T. DeGroot, The Disciples of Christ. St. Louis: Chris¬ 
tian Board of Publication. Ch. 2-10. By Disciples. 

J. D. Murch, Christians Only. Cincinnati: Standard, Ch. 10-13, 19. Conserv¬ 
ative Christian Church. 

E. I. "West, The Search for the Ancient Order. 2 Vols. Nashville: Gospel 
Advocate Co. Vol. I, Ch. 9, 11, 18; Vol. II. Churches of Christ. 

Review Questions 

1. Describe the "Republican Methodist” Church’s begin¬ 
ning. What principles did they adopt? 

2. For what is Elias Smith famous? 

3. Describe the emphases of the Jones-Smith movement 
in New England. 

4. What is the significance of the "Last Will and Testa¬ 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”? 

5. What are the highlights of the history of the "Christian 
Connection” ? 

6. What is the significance of the "Declaration and Ad¬ 
dress” ? 

7. What are some of the significant events in Alexander 
Campbell’s early religious development ? 

8. What were some of the points at issue between Camp¬ 
bell and the Baptists ? 

9. What issues have been divisive in the Restoration Move¬ 
ment? 

10. Identify the three main branches of the Restoration 
Movement today. 

Thought Questions 

1. Why has the Restoration Movement not accomplished 
more than it has in achieving Christian unity? Which is more 
important—unity or "restoration”? Are both possible? 

2. Which of the three main branches of the Restoration 
Movement stands on the original ground of the movement it¬ 
self ? 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY CHALLENGES 
TO TRADITIONAL BIBLICAL FAITH 

"God’s firm foundation stands, bearing this seal, 

'The Lord knows those who are His.’ ” 

Certainly other things were going on in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury besides attacks on the Biblical faith. It was the great 
century of Protestant missions. It also marked the high point 
of Roman Catholic reactionism to the modern world (ex¬ 
pressed dogmatically in the papal proclamation of the immac¬ 
ulate conception of Mary in 1854; the Syllabus of Errors of 
Pius IX in 1864; and the first Vatican Council’s definition of 
papal infallibility in 1870). 

However, the major changes in regard to the world position 
of Christianity and the principal factors in the present intel¬ 
lectual climate as it relates to Christianity are the result of 
certain developments which may be conveniently focused in 
the nineteenth century. We select four principal developments 
for study. 

Biblical Criticism 

One effect of rationalism (see Lesson VIII) was applica¬ 
tion of the same methods of literary criticism to the Scrip¬ 
tures that had been applied to other literature. 

The culmination of nineteenth century Old Testament crit¬ 
icism came with JULIUS WELLHAUSEN’S (1844-1918) 
version of the documentary hypothesis. The five books of 
Moses were analyzed into "source” documents which Well- 
hausen arranged chronologically according to an "evolution¬ 
ary” theory of the development of religions. The final edit¬ 
ing of the Pentateuch (first five books of the OT) into its 
present form was dated in post-exilic (about 400 B. C.) 
times. Other OT books were similarly late dated. For most 
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people in this line of development the high point of Israelite 
religion was found expressed in the eighth century B. C. 
“prophets of righteousness” (Isaiah, Micah, Amos, Hosea). 

Representative of nineteenth century New Testament criti¬ 
cism was F. C. BAUR (1792-1860), founder of the Tuebingen 
school of theology, whose presuppositions are still widely in¬ 
fluential even though many of his conclusions have since been 
rejected. Baur found support in the philosophy of Hegel for 
his studies of early church history which pointed to rather late 
dates (2nd century) for most New Testament documents and 
thus a denial of their apostolic authorship. 

Many sound principles of historical science have been 
brought into bad repute among Biblical believers because of 
the presuppositions of some who pioneered in employing these 
methods. Historical criticism has been a positive gain in free¬ 
ing the Bible from creedal and traditional interpretations, 
and in aiding an understanding of its message in relation to its 
own time. Historical critics however have often left the im¬ 
pression that the whole task of Bible study is complete 
when the historical background has been determined, and so 
have seemed to "explain away” rather than explain the Bibli¬ 
cal message. In particular, the failure to acknowledge the 
Biblical claim to supernaturalism has distorted the perspec¬ 
tive of many such critics. Their methods thus turned out to be 
no more valid than the presuppositions of the people using 
them. 

Liberal Theology 

The most influential modem theologian, in method if not in 
content, has been FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER (1768- 
1834). From a Moravian background and influenced by the 
Enlightenment (see Lesson VIII), Schleiermacher sought to 
be a "modern man” with his mind and yet a Christian with 
his heart. For him the true basis of religion is in the feelings. 
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In itself religion is neither a body of doctrines nor a system 
of -conduct, although both flow from religion. The basic re¬ 
ligious feeling is absolute dependence. Christians are those 
who derive their God-consciousness from Jesus Christ. The 
task of Christian theology is to give a systematization of the 
religious experiences of the present generation of believers 
in Christ. Although the Bible has a certain authority as pri¬ 
mary witness to Christ, the practical authority in each age is 
the collective experience of the church of that age. 

ALBRECHT RITSCHL (1822-1889) was much influenced 
by Kant (see Lesson VIII). For him the Kingdom of God is to 
be understood in ethical terms. Historical investigation leads 
us to the earliest Christian community, which is "normative” 
by its proximity in time to Christ. The doctrines of justifica¬ 
tion and reconciliation provide the motive power for building 
the "kingdom of God” on earth in Ritschl’s view. 

Through the great church historian ADOLPH von HAR- 
NACK (1851-1930) and the theologian WILHELM HERR¬ 
MANN (1846-1922) the teaching of Ritschl had much to do 
with the "Social Gospel” in Europe and formed one strand^ 
contributing to this movement in America. WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH (1861-1918) was the leading theolo¬ 
gian of the "Social Gospel” in America. According to this 
movement the very institutions of society—political, econom¬ 
ic, and social—must be- "Christianized” (often the approach 
was through legislation) in order to combat the organized ex¬ 
pressions of sin. This reaction against typical Protestant in¬ 
dividualism in religion and the "organized nature of evil” in 
modern society was the principal constructive expression of 
liberal theology. It reduced the "otherworldliness” of tradi¬ 
tional Christianity to "this worldly” concerns. 

Liberalism made a plea against dogmatism and the creed- 
alistrL-of~ x>ffHodox j Protestantism. It made an appeal to the 
original sources and” made the life and teachings of Jesus the 
supreme standard for Christians. However its apologetic 
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thrust in the direction of accommodation to moder n learning 
was destroyed by its own presuppositions which understood 
the person of Jesus in terms of its own ideals and riot truly ac¬ 
cording to historical reality. The liberal, as he peered back 
through history, has been likened to a man peering down a 
well and seeing his own image reflected back from the bot¬ 
tom. Liberals also were not appreciative of the institutions of 
Christianity, unlike other Modernists who stayed loyal to their 
institutions while seeking to bring them into harmony with 
modern philosophical and scientific ideas. 

Darwinian Evolution 

CHARLES DARWIN’s Origin of Species in 1859 and 
Descent of Man "in 1871 undercut for many people the theo- 
logicaLjnterpretation of nature wh ich;had Trien c'haracfefrst ic 
of Christian apologetics since the Deist controversy (Lesson 
VIII). Whereas apologists had long pointed tcTthe adaptation 
of creatures to their environment as an evidence of creation, 
Darwin gave a completely naturalistic "explanation” of this 
phenomenon. The "survival of the fittest” through processes 
of natural selection in which creatures adapted to their en¬ 
vironment survived and those not adapted perished, he point¬ 
ed out, would give the same result as if an Intelligence had 
designed everything. In other words, chance instead of design 
was for Darwin the final cause of things. Evolution-thus of¬ 
fered an alternative to theism, and in particular to the view 
of special creation. 

The elements in the theory of evolution were (l) the con¬ 
cept of growth and development, (2) the hypothesis of uni- 
formitarianism (no sudden changes) in nature, (3) a very 
long period of time during which evolutionary change might 
take place, and (4) the application of evolutionary concepts 
to biological growth. These were not new ideas, but Darwin 
brought them together in one generalized theory, amassed 
evidence in an impressive way for certain changes having ac- 
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tually taken place, and suggested a way of explaining how 
changes may come about—that of natural selection. 

Some people saw the atheistic implications of Darwin’s 
work and openly accepted the position of naturalism. Others 
who saw the same thing declared war on'evolution in the in¬ 
terests of a literal interpretation of Genesis. Many religious 
people sought some form of compromise, such as theistic 
evolution, keeping the doctrine of the creator God but making 
neace with Darwin’s claims by conceding "evolution” as the 
neans by which God worked. 

Today two of the principal problems to the theory of evolu¬ 
tion are providing the mechanism by which evolutionary 
change has occurred, and accounting for the sudden emer¬ 
gence of new kinds of life at points where there are no tran¬ 
sitional forms attested. The main points of conflict today 
concern the extent and limits of change in the various forms 
of life. Beyond these factual matters, the basic differences 
between believers and' unbelievers about evolution are philo¬ 
sophical and not properly "scientific.” 

Freudian Psychology 

SIGMUND FREUD (1856-1939) developed psyg ho-anal fe 

, sis , which becanre^_rehgiQm_railier-'t-haiv--a-scierxce for many 
in the twentieth century. Freud made some helpful discover¬ 
ies about the subconscious, but the impact of his work was to 
explain away, psychologically, the soul and the idea of God. 
Nothing mysterious or non-rational was left. As his ideas 
were picked up by others he influenced theology in two re¬ 
spects: (l) guilt was explained as only a psychological phe¬ 
nomenon, (2) the image of the perfect man was presented in 
terms of adjustment. For some people the result of Freud’s 
doctrines was the throwing off of moral restraints. For others 
it was preaching a merely psychological gospel of aiding man 
to good mental health. 
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Lesson XIII 


Supplementary Bibliography 

Alec R. Vidler, The Church in an Age of Revolution, 1789 to the Present. 
Pelican History of the Church, N. Y.: Penguin Books, Hardback available 
from Wm, B. Eerdman’s, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Review Questions 

1. Identify Wellhausen and Baur. 

2. What positive gains resulted from historical criticism? 
What has brought it under reproach in conservative circles ? 

3. Describe the theological method of Schleiermacher. 

4. What was the contribution of Ritschl to liberal the¬ 
ology? 

5. How is the "Social Gospel” related to theological 
liberalism ? 

6. What positive gains can you see in the liberal move¬ 
ment? What deficiencies? 

7. What is the importance of Charles Darwin in the his¬ 
tory of science? 

8. What are the elements in the theory of evolution ? What 
are problems faced by evolutionists ? 

9. What have been the main categories of reaction to Dar¬ 
winian evolution? 

10. How did Darwin’s theory undercut the previous apolo¬ 
getic enterprise? 

11. What has been the influence of Freud? 

Thought Questions 

1. Is Christianity commonly regarded as compatible with 
the intellectual environment of the modern world? Are the 
main points at issue between Christians and the secularists of 
our age matters of fact or of faith ? 

2. If the Liberal apologetic enterprise is unacceptable from 
a Biblical standpoint, what can be offered in its place to the 
modern world? 

3. Is it sometimes true that helpful new insights and some 
good comes from movements of thought not inspired fey 
Christianity or even opposed by it? 

4. What do such conflicts as the evolutionary controversy 
tell us about our interpretation of the Bible? 
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SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DEVELOPMENTS 

’’Today is the day of salvation” 

The nearer one comes to his own times the more difficult 
it is to determine what will be significant for the future. 
Realizing the difficulty, we nonetheless mention some devel¬ 
opments which are commonly suggested as important fea- 
ures in the contemporary world scene of Christendom. 

Existentialism 

The writings of the nineteenth century Danish philosopher 
SOREN KIERKEGAARD (1813-1855) became widely 
translated and appreciated only in the twentieth century. 
Kierkegaard called for a vital personal commitment as the 
essence of Christianity and launched a bitter attack against 
the Protestant state church. With an emphasis on personal 
(and often terrifying) freedom, existentialism has opposed 
philosophies of determinism. With its emphasis on the total 
man’s involvement in decisions of ultimate concern it has also 
opposed rationalism, including the scientific approach. In its 
emphasis on the present moment of existence it has often op¬ 
posed or minimized the historical aspects of Christianity. 

Existentialism is a philosophical mood or attitude or pos¬ 
ture toward life. As such it has been adopted by people of 
widely different convictions—Protestant, Catholic, Jew, atheist. 

At certain points existentialism has come into con¬ 
junction with Neo-orthodoxy, as in the early writings of Barth 
(below). Its categories have for many people brought a re- 

ewed appreciation for the nature of Biblical faith and cer- 
cain aspects of the Christian life. For others, it has been an 
approach to life destructive of traditional values. Since as a 
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philosophy it has to do with ways of looking at things, the 
content of different existentialists’ thought, whether relig¬ 
ious or irreligious, comes from other sources. 

Neo-Orthodoxy 

Existentialism was important in the early development of 
the thought of KARL BARTH (1886- ). The first world 

war shattered the complacency of liberal theology (Lesson 
XII) in Europe. Barth’s writings, beginning with his Com¬ 
mentar y on Romans _ j(1919), ca me a s an explosive formula¬ 
tion ofarualfernative to^both o rthodoxy an d liberalism . Barth 
kept the basic Biblical affirmations as understood by Re¬ 
formed Protestantism about the nature of man, God, sin, arid 
grace. He also accepted as valid the methods and conclusions 
of rational criticism. Barth’s doctrine of revelation may be 
taken as a good introduction to his thought: God takes the 
very human word of the Bible and uses it as the occasion of 
revelation” in a personal encounter with man. The Bible it¬ 
self is fallible, but it may be used by God because it bears 
witness to God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ 
is the personal Word ; the Bible is the written Word pointing 
to him; preaching is the proclaimed Word, bringing men to an 
encounter of faith with Christ. Revelation is not contained in 
propositions or word statements, but is rather an encounter of 
God with man in a personal way. Hence, Barih_does_notjay 
that the-.Bible is the word of God, but instead tha t jhe. Bi¬ 
ble becomes the word of God. 

Many other theologians (such as Emil Brunner, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Paul Tillich) have been identified with a simi¬ 
lar kind of emphasis: a recovery of appreciation for certain 
Biblical truths away from liberalism along with a full accep¬ 
tance, however, of modern concepts in science and history. 
Differences between them in details are considerable. In gen¬ 
eral, they do not like (as is often the case with names given 
by others) the designation "Neo-Orthodoxy.” 


Most of the Reformed seminaries in Europe and many of 
those in America may be termed "Barthian in their out¬ 
look. The present revival of interest in Biblical theology has 
had as one of its roots the impact made by Barth. 

The Ecumenical Movement 


Another recent stimulus to Biblical theology has come 
from the "Ecumenical Movement.” This movement has been 
vailed the "great new fact of our time.” It has captured die 
i magination and engaged the energies of a large part of the 
Protestant world Its spirit has even made itself felt in 
Roman Catholicism (which has undergone a "renewal” and 
"up-dating” through the meeting of the SecondJVatican_Coun- 
cil beginning in 1962) and also East ern Or thodoxy (various 
bo dies of which have joined the World CouncilofChurches). 
"FreTchurches” have come~“to greater co : operation in the 
face of the new combinations of denominations. Th e ecumern ^ 
ical movement may very well be the most_^ignifJcant..develop- % 
ment in'Thhr'ch History since the "Prote stant Refo rmation. Tp^ 
some exfent the drawing'together of the churches has been 
mnjj va te d by the rea l ization of the harmful consequence s o 
denominationalism and of the growing threat of secularism . 
Liberal theology minimized creedal differences ”and direct¬ 
ed attention to the historical Jesus and early Christian preach¬ 
ing. On the other hand, the studies of doctrinal differences 
has brought many of the various bodies back to the Bible as 
common ground. 


Significant dates in the ecumenical movement are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1908—=EederaLjCounc ii of Churches of Christ in .America 
formed (it became the National Council in 1950). 

1910—World Missionary Conference _ at_ Edin burgh, which 
mahy dafe~as~the' real beginning oTTh’e world-wTde'ecumeni- 
cal movement, resulted from the scandal which denomina¬ 
tional divisions caused to mission work and began a continu- 
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ing cooperation which evolved into the International Mission¬ 
ary Council (1921). 

1920—Lambeth Appeal was made by Anglican bishops. 

1925—"Life and Work’’ Conference at Stockholm under Na¬ 
than Soderblom showed churches how they could cooperate in 
alleviating social ills. 

1927—"Faith, and Order Conference’’ at Lausanne, Switzer¬ 
land, began the study of dodhihaTdifferences separating var¬ 
ious communions. 

1937—The "Life an Work’’ and "Faith and Order” confer¬ 
ences voted to establish a fellowship of churches. 

_^ (1Q48—Wo rld Council of Churches^ established at Amsterdam. 
T 96 I—At New Delhi the International Missionary Council 
united with the World Council of Churches and Eastern Orth¬ 
odox churches were admitted to membership. 

JO HN R.MOT T (1865-1955) has h eeiy. k nawn as the 

architect of the ecumenical movement. As national secretary 
. 0 L'the' Y.MiC:A7ThTKe'~ U. S. and Canada, director for the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign. Missions, founder 
of the World Student Christian Fellowship, and chairman of 
the International Missionary Conference, Mott recruited, 
trained, or influenced many who have had prominent roles 
in the ecumenical movement 

The area of cooperation between participating churches has 
steadily grown large r. The initial effort to understand one an¬ 
other has produced a certain "growing together,” and many 
leaders feel that this is the chief benefit of "being together.” 
In addition to co-operation in projects of mutual concern the 
ecumenical movement has manifested itself in mergers be¬ 
tween churches of similar background, conversations directed 
toward wider mergers, and friendlier contacts with Catholi¬ 
cism. 

Serious question has been raised, however, whether organiza¬ 
tional union on a supra-denominational basis is the way to at¬ 
tain the Biblical unity. ---___ 
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The "Young Churches” 

Closely correlated with the ecumenical movement has been 
the "coming of age” of the missi on churc hes founded in Afri¬ 
ca and SoutheasFAsTa during the great era of Protestant mis¬ 
sions in the nineteenth century. The first significant coopera¬ 
tion between denominations took place on the mission fields 
leading to the formation of the International Missionary 
Council, a significant forerunner of the whole ecumenical 
movement. The Church of South India (Anglican, Methodist, 
md South India United Church), formed in 1947, was an early 
example and pattern of Protestant merger. The newer inde¬ 
pendent churches on the mission fields have been impatient of 
denominational division and the western orientation of much 
of Christianity. They have sought new forms of expression 
for their faith and an identification with their native cultures. 
With the strong spirit of nationalism since the second world 
war these churches now occupy a strategic place in a critical 
period of world history. 

Communism and Orthodoxy in Eastern Europe 

One of the most important challenges faced by Christian¬ 
ity in the twentieth century has been the coming to power of 
Communist-govemmetits in eastern Europe and the existence 
of powerful Communist parties in the countries of western 
Europe. Eastern Orthodoxy and other churches have been 
placed under severe restrictions and have submitted to 
dangerous compromises in order to survive in Communist 
dominated countries. The long tradition of subservience 
by Eastern Orthodoxy to the civil power has left it without 
resources to resist domination by an anti-Christian power. 
Atheist propaganda in Russia has not destroyed faith, but the 
"faithful” are a minority "purified as by fire.” 

The Resurgence of Conservative Biblical Scholarship 

After the "Fundamentalist” controversies of the early 
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twentieth century "Modernists” captured the denominational 
machinery, publishing houses, and educational institutions of 
the major Protestant denominations. Many defenders of a con¬ 
servative Biblical faith were caught up in an attitude of "anti- 
intellectualism.” A scholarly counterattack by evangelicals has 
now begun, however, which is slowly beginning to win back 
some of the ground lost in the major educational centers. The 
greatest vitality on the American religious scene continues to 
be demonstrated by evangelical churches. 

Ip general Biblica l stu dies and theology have become more 
conservative in the mid-twentieth century. As the study of the 
Bible'sparked the Protestant Reformation, so the study of the 
Bible itself is today affecting some of the newer currents in 
religious life. 
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Revieiv Questions 


1. Who is responsible for the modern development of the 
philosophy of Existentialism? 

2. Give some account of the existentialist attitude. 

3. What is meant by "Neo-Orthodoxy” ? 

4. Describe Karl Barth’s attitude toward the Bible. 

5. Trace the development of the Ecumenical Movement. 

6. What are some current manifestations of the spirit of 
•'cumenicity ? 

7. What is meant by the "Young Churches” ? 

8. What relation have they had to the ecumenical move¬ 
ment? 

9. What is the most important problem facing Eastern 
Orthodox churches? 

10. What signs of hope are there for a resurgence of Bibli¬ 
cal centered Christianity in the modern world? 

Thought Questions 

1. What currents of modern thought or historical develop¬ 
ments not discussed above do you think are significant on the 
current scene? 

2. Why has religious thought been so much influenced by 
secular developments, scientific and philosophical, in the mod¬ 
ern world? 

3. How do you think New Testament Christians can ef¬ 
fectively convey their message to the modern world and re¬ 
late that message to the world’s needs? 

4. What can and should be our relation to the ecumenical 
movement? Do we have anything significant to say to this 
movement ? 
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TIME CHART 


Dates 

(c.~ circa = 
"about”) 

Secular 

Rulers 

Bishops Church Writers 
of Rome and Leaders 

Events 

54-68 

Nero 



c. 81-96 

Domitian 



96 


I Clement 


c. 115 

135-165 


'Ignatius of 

Antioch 

Valentinus construct¬ 
ed Gnostic doctrine 

144 



Marcion disfellow- 
shipped 

155 


Polycarp dies 


c. 150 


Justin Martyr 


c. 160 



Montanist Movement 

c. 180 


Irenaeus 


189-199 


Victor 

Easter Controversy 

190-230 



Monarchian Contro¬ 
versy 

160-220 


Tertullian 


185-215 


Origen 


217-222 


Callistus 

Schism of Hippolytus 

249-251 

Decius 



251-253 


Cornelius 

Schism of Novatian 

253-260 

Valerian 

J 


258 


Cyprian dies 


284-305 

Diocletian 



306-337 

Constantine 



313 




313-328 



"Edict of Milan" 

325 


Alexander, bishop 
of Alexandria 

Council of Nicaea 
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Dates 

Secular Bishops 

Church Writers 

Events 

(c.—circa = 
"about”) 

Rulers 0 f Rome 

and Leaders 


296-37^ 


Athanasius 


c. 330-390 


The Three Cappa¬ 




docians—Basil, 


379-395 

381 

Theodosius I 

and the 2 Gregories 

Council of 



Constantinople 

1374-397 


Ambrose, bishop 



of Milan 


386-407 


Chrysostom’s 

preaching 


342-420 


Jerome 


395-430 


Augustine, bishop 


410 


of Hippo 

Sack of Rome by 
Visigoths 

412-44 


Cyril, bishop 


431 


of Alexandria 

Council of Ephesus— 



fall of Nestorius 

440-461 

Leo I 


Council of Chalcedon 

451 



Huns turned back 

451 





Clovis, king of 
Franks, converted 


49^-526 Theodoric Ostro- 

gothic king of Italy 

527-65 Justinian, Byzantine 
emperor 

52 q Benedict founds 

- Monte Cassino 


Council of Constanti¬ 
nople II 
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Dates Secular Bishops 

(c.=z circa — Rulers of Rome 
"about”) 

58 9 

590-604 Gregory I 

570-632 

638 

664 

678-81 Agatbo 

680-81 

732 

700-749 

716-54 


Church Writers Events 
and Leaders 


Council of Toledo 
(Conversion of Visi- 
gothic Spain to 
Roman Catholicism 


Life of Mohammed 

Jerusalem and Antioch 
fall to Islam 

Acceptance of Roman 
Christianity in 
England 


Council of Constanti¬ 
nople III 

Islam turned back at 
battle of Tours 

John of Damascus 

Mission of Boniface 
to Germany 


787 

768-814 Charlemagne 
800 

j 

858-867 Nicholas I 

910 

962-73 Otto I 

1049-1054 Leo IX 

1054 

1073-1085 Gregory VII 


Council of Nicaea II 

Charlemagne crowned 
by Pope Leo III 


Cluny Monastery 


Break in communion of 
Eastern & Western 
Churches 


1056-1106 Henry IV 
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Dates Secular 

(c. — circa^z. Rulers 
"about”) 

Bishops 
of Rome 

Church Writers 
and Leaders 

Events 

1096 



First Crusade 

1122 



Concordat of Worms 

1033-1109 


Anselm 


1079-1142 


Abelard 


1090-1153 


Bernard of 

Clairvaux 


1147 



Second Crusade 

1184 




1189 



Waldensian Movement 

1198-1216 

Innocent III 


Third Crusade 

1202 



Fourth Crusade 

1215 



Fourth Lateran 

Council 

1208-18 



Crusade against 
Albigenses 

1170-1221 


Dominic 


1181-1226 


Francis of Assisi 


1232 



Inquisition 

1225-74 


Thomas Aquinas 



1265-1308 Duns Sc0tUS 

, Last Latin holdings 

in Holy Land lost 

1265-1321 Dante 

1294-1303 Boniface VIII 

c. 1300-49 William of Occam 

1260-1327 Meister Eckhart 

c. 1300-49 William of Occam 
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Dates 

Secular 

Bishops 

Church Writers 

Events 

(c,—circa — 
"about") 

Rulers 

of Rome 

and Leaders 


1309-1377 




“Babylonian Captivity 
of Papacy” 

1320-1384 



John Wycliff 


1373-1415 



John Hus 


1414 




Council of Constance 

c. 1450 




Movable type 
printing 

1452-1498 



Savonarola 


1463-1525 

Elector 





Frederick the 




Wise 




1513-1521 


Leo X 



1483-1546 



Martin Luther 


1484-1531 



Huldreich Zwingli 

1497-1560 



Philip Melanchthon 

1496-1561 



Menno Simons 


1500-1558 

Emperor 
Charles V 




1516 




Erasmus’ Gieek ' 
Testament 

1517 




95 Theses 

152^ 




Beginning of 

Swiss Brethren 

1526 




Tyndale’s New 
Testament 

1530 




Augsburg Confession 

1532-34 




Church of England 
breaks with Pope 

1509-1564 



John Calvin 


1534-1549 


Paul XU 
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Dates 

(c.—circa — 
"about") 

Secular Bishops 

Rulers of Rome 

Church Writers 
and Leaders 

Events 

1540 



Jesuits founded 

1545-1563 



Council of Trent 

1555 



Peace of Augsburg 

1539-1604 


Faustus Socinus 


1553-1600 

558-1603 

.1.560 

Queen 

Elizabeth 

Richard Hooker 

Scottish Reformation 

1580 



Formula of 

Concord 

1556-1598 

Philip II 



1560-1609 


Jacobus Arminius 


1619 



Synod of Dort 

1603-1625 

James I 



1608 



First Baptist' 

Church 

1620 



Pilgrims to 
Plymouth 

1625-1649 

Charles I 



1643-1647 

1649-1658 

1632-1704 

Oliver 

Cromwell 

John Locke 

Westminster 

Assembly 

1635-1705 


P. J. Spener 


1692-1752 



Joseph Butler 

’703-1758 



Jonathan Edwards 

1703-1791 



John Wesley 
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Dates Secular 

(c.—circa — Rulers 
"abouf’) 

Bishops 
of Rome 

Church Writers 
and Leaders 

Events 

1739-40 



Great Awakening 

1791 



U. S. Constitu¬ 
tion guarantees 
freedom of 
religion 

1772-1844 


B. W. Stone 


1780-1842 


W. E. Channing 


1768-1834 

1788-1866 

1809 


Friedrich Schleier- 
macher 

Alexander Campbell 

Declaration and 
Address 

1813-1855 


Soren Kierkegaard' 


1832 



Stone and Camp¬ 
bell’s followers 
unite 

1849 



American Chris¬ 
tian Missionary 
Society 

1859 



Darwin’s Origin 
of Species 


1846-1878 

1870 

1861-1918 

1886 

1910 

1948 


Pius IX 


Waiter Rauschenbusch 
Karl Barth 


Vatican I 


j 

jj. 

World Missionary • 
Conference at Edinburgh j 


World Council of 
Churches Amsterdam 


1962 


Vatican II 


